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Sertef Introdiictlon 

It is no;v widely recognised among theorists and practitioners alike, that the 
traditions that have inforiDed educational administration as a field of study for 
several decades are of only limited use in coming to terms with the complexity 
and value-laden nature of educational practice. The sudden politicisation of the 
context and conduct of education has raised of immediate import that 
cannot be dealt with adequately by functionalist analysis or behavioural science. 
The collapse of these theoretical traditions in educational administration has 
produced a vacuum into which a veiy haphazard collection of intellectual bric- 
a-brac has been sucked. As a result both theorists and the practitioners who look 
to them for help in an increasingly disordered world are alike in their t>ewilderment. 
How can alternative formulations t^e developed? How can reliable and relevant 
analyses be made? 

The series of books of whfch this volume is a part is an attempt to explore a 
variety of intellectual traditbns that have, until now, been largely ignored or 
dismissed by educational administrators. Each of the books is an attempt to bring 
a particular intelleaual perspective to bear on the practical problems of admin- 
istering education. They are, therefore, diverse in their starting points and in their 
analysis. What they have in common, however, is a rejection of a purely technical, 
functionalist approach to educational administration, and a commitment to a 
critical and reflexive consideration of educational practice. 

The ideas presented in the introductoiy essays are necessarily an encapsulation 
of arguments that have developed and are developing more fuily elsewhere. In 
order to assist readers to participate in these developments, selected readings are 
attached to each paper, and an annotated bibliography of key works is provided. 
We hope that the publicatbn of this series will encourage others to join a necessaiy 
exploration of alternative perspectives in educational administration. Such explo- 
ration is long overdue. 
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The relationship between education and the 
State 

The division between educational governance and general national poli- 
tics appears significantly less clear than it was only a decade or two ago. 
This may be seen across the globe, in Western democracies, in dictator- 
ships of the Right, and in revolutionary governments of the Left. In some 
places, the division was never clear to begin with. However, with the 
development of this century's industrial Slate, modem Western govern- 
ments tended to institutionalise organisational walls between education 
and thb central political^ocesses of representative government. 

The relative autonomy of educational organisations in Western coun- 
tries derived from the special status accorded educational governance in 
the public creed of the modern industrial State, beginning about 1900. 
Kducation was viewed as a unique public service, one that would provide 
for social and economic equality in the modem industrial State. It was 
therefore seen as an especially important case to which to apply a new 
twentieth-century philosophy of gdvemment. To wit: that public service 
is best rendered scientifically and objectively in special structures of gov- 
eniMice by a professionally trained meritocracy of civil servants and ad- 
ministrators. Faith in an apolitical professionalism in public service 
generally and in State-supported schools specifically as the primary route 
to social equality was the basic element in the new twentieth-century public 
creed. It was argued that the schools could serve that function only by means 
of intemal operations that would provide equal opportunities to students 
for learning, and reward them objectively for their achievements. Achieve- 
ment would be limited only by differences in native ability and motivation. 
The ladder to the heavenly city of the turn-of-the-century reformers was 
an education system of State-supported schools that was fi*ee fi*om political 
intrusion. These beliefs helped to separate educational govemance from 
the public politics of representative government for much of this century. 
That separation has declined in recent years. 

The institution of education, its organisations, and its governance are 
an expression of public authority, an apparatus of the State (Bidwell 1973). 
The granting, by public authorities, of a degree of autonomy to educational 
institutions does not make tax-supported schools independent of the State. 
Kducation's label of *apoliticar describes its relationship to the general 
public politics of the State and its political parties, but the use of the label 
is far from a non-political usage. Instead, it identifies and reinforces in 
the public mind the appropriateness of the separation of such an institution 
or interest group from the central political conflicts of a democratic society. 
It suggests that such institutions are above politics, somehow more sacred 
and pure than matters settled by voters and their elected representatives. 
However, these characteristics do not make the educational system any 
less a part of the State;. Indeed, that ideology is a distinctive feature of the 
public creed dcsfining th(; modern State. 

Consequently, wh(;n (ulucatlon is seen to fail, the State must do some- 
thing aboui it or it will be charged with those failures. Similarly, if edu- 
cational governance; bnjaks down, part of ihe State apparatus is impaired. 
So, the intei-v(mti(m in (ulucational gov(;manc(; by the nation's general 
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politics is inevitable when public education appears incapable of deliv- 
ering the promised equality of social mobility, or when its internal con- 
flicts expand beyond the educational organisation's capacity to contain 
them. Education then becomes politicised — loses some of its apolitical 
character. Once the process of breaching the institutional walls — pre- 
viously established to separate tho internal politics of education from the 
general poliUcs of the State — is well under way. additional educational 
issues are likely to become politicised. Education's legitimacy, its peculiar 
oi^anisations; its internal politics, and its philosophy of goveniance and 
mission are all likely to be questioned. Education's claim to separate gov- 
emance is further weakened.^ 



The effect on the State of expanded conflicts 
In education 

The legitimation crisis of the State 

The State pays a price for such expanded conflicts in education. Their 
f, extension into the general politics of the nation is likely to change them 

into self-renewing political conflicts, eventually calling the legitimacy of 
the State itself into question. What begin as attempts to compensate for 
a loss of confidence in public education contribute to a lecitimation crisis 
of the State. 

The pattern found in education is also found in other aspects of public 
policy and public service. The evidence of the last decade or two indicates 
that throughout the industrialised world we are experiencing a:decline 
of confidence in public authority and in public institutions identified with 
the State. Students following Habermas's (1976) thesis on the legitimation 
pisis tend to explahi this loss of confidence in terms of contradictions 
inherent in modem capitalism and its relation to the State. It is argued 
that modem capitalist democracies tend to face those inherent contradic- 
tions with the promise of reforms. These reform policies, through their 
associated poliUcal rhetoric, tend to raise expectations and to increase felt 
needs, which they subsequently cannot meet. So the public authority is 
further weakened. The State then seeks to resolve this dilemma through 
strategies that are inf:ended to compensate for its loss of credibility. 

The State uses three strategies of compensatory legitimation. Firstly, it 
increases markedly its use of legislation, administrative regulations, and. 
through expanding litigation, the involvement of the courts. Secondly, 
the modem State claims to provide impartial, objective, and scientific public 
services through grant programs produced by scientific planning, after 
experimentation and research. These are theii followed by increased pro- 
grams of accountability, evaluation, and expanded testing and measure- 
ment. Thirdly, many new and varied organisational units are created, 
expanding public participation in a widening range of advisory capacities. 
These strategies increase public expectations, which cannot be met (given 
the present socio-economic and political nature of advanced capitalist 
societies) resulting in even greater ftiistration and decreased confidence 
in public authority. 
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The same compensatory legitimation mechanisms of legalism, exag- 
gerated clainis of expertise, and fragmenting increased participation are 
used in educational governance. The results of these efforts have been an 
increase in public conflicts and controversies about education. This is an 
aspect of the decline in public confidence and the decline in the legitimacy 
of the State. 

Th^ results of reffbrms In education 

The expansion of conflicts about education has tended to merge the poli- 
tics and governance of both education and the State into a series of highly 
centralised political conflicts. The attempts to reform education in the 
United States illustrate these conflicts, as even a cursory inspection shows. 
From the mid-1950s onward, the national government of the United States 
mounted programs to reform American education. Within a decade, by 
the mid-1960s, change in education had been initiated by each of the three 
separate branches of American government: the legislature, the executive, 
and the judiciary. Also by the mid-1960s, the evidence of mounting edu- 
cational controversies indicated that a new era in the politics of education 
in tjie United States was at hand (lannaccone and Lutz 1970; Innaccone 
1966, 1967). Similar efforts were under way in most States of the United 
States by the early 1970s. These reform attempts included programs or 
activities by the national and State governments to alter: the curriculum; 
teacher-pupil relationships; school organisational, governance, person- 
nel, and program-planning functions; employer-employee relations; fis- 
cal and budgetary aspects; accountability; pupil testing; and school and 
program evaluations. From the present vantage point, one can see these 
efforts have pmduced much less reform in classroom teaching- learning 
than they have changes in the organisation, administration, governance, 
and above all, in the politics of the schools (Silberman 1970; Mitchell and 
lannaccone 1980; Wise 1979). 

Among these many fragmented, often conflicting, changes, four major 
initiatives stand out. Firstly, there has been a rapid centralisation of the 
locus of policy making in education. Secondly, the use of research, ex- 
periments, and pilot projects to rationalise these reform policies, has 
severely undermined the public's confidence in the research and expertise 
of the social sciences. Thirdly, pervasive legalism has depersonalised the 
established social relations it sought to control. Fourthly, the reforms have 
fragmented the policy-making process through the creation of mtiluple 
symbolic participation structures. The net effect of these reforms has been 
to weaken markcsdiy the capacity of the traditional American local school 
district to govern education, without providing an adequate substitute. 

Centralisation with increased fragmentation, depersonalisation, and re- 
duced local discnstion combine to produce a condition akin to stasis — 
the immobilisation of government characteristic of Greek city-states im- 
mediately before they turned to government by tyrants. The present con- 
dition largely reflects the pursuit of a myth of hierarchical governance to 
its logical conclusion. However, the federal system was designed with 
multiple constitutional cleavages, precisely to prevent the development 
of such hierarchicnl government. H(5nce, a number of severe ideological 





and procedural contradictions are now apparent in the American edu- 
cational system, especially in its policies and its policy-making processes. 

Educational policy has become a dissonant ma^s of laws, executive 
pronounceihents, bureaucratic regulations, administrative guidelines, and 
judicial decisions. This piebald patchwork of piecemeal policies legiti- 
mates antithetical ideological premises for the mobilisation of conflicting 
political interests. It also creates the structural arrangements of access to 
policy making required to wage political warfare effectively when the stakes 
are worth the struggle (lannaccone 1981a). As a result, the politics of edu- 
cation in the decade ahead are likely to be even more turt)ulent than in 
the previous one. More important; we are also likely to see either a fun- 
damental re^examination and redesign of the American educational policy 
system or a repeal of major aspects of recent school reforms. Quite possibly, 
both may happen. 

To attribute the current loss of confidence in the State to education alcne 
would be a mistake. On the other hand, to argue the converse would also 
be a mistake. Education has been viewed by people as a particularly crucial 
public service area of the modem State. Recent work in five Western 
democracies indicates that education continues to be one of the most sa- 
lient issues for people. Consequently, Hans Weiler has argued that: 
The decline in public satisfaction with the schools may be one of the 
leading contributors to sustaining — and even to exacerbating — the 
general ^crisis of confidence* in the state (Weiler 1982, p. 13). 

This merging of educational politics into the general politics of the State 
signifies the severe weakening of the public creed that justified their pre- 
vious separation. For, as pointed out by Edith Mosher and Jennings Wag- 
oner )un., when 'profound quesCons are raised about the meaning and 
significance of widespread political controversies over education, then 
it is necessary to probe the ideological underpinnings of the whole system 
(1978. p. ix). 

Organisations and homeostasis 

This monograph takes a different point of departure to examine these 
developments, particularly as they have taken place in the United States. 
Without denying the existence of some of the connections between ad- 
vanced capitalism and expanding educational conflicts, it takes these con- 
nections to be a particular case of a longer standing and more fundamental 
relationship in politics. It argues that a universal tendency exists in all 
social groups and organisations to develop towards a condition of 
homeostasis, reducing internal fluctuations — especially as these might 
threaten their elites. At the same time» and» indeed* essential to this de- 
velopment, there is the tendency of organisations to protect themselves 
from external interferenre. This is attempted, often by sealing themselves 
off from potential influences around them, sometimes by seeking control 
of these. Tendencies toward internal stability and closedness are found 
in private organisations, governments, political parties, departments, and 
bureaus of modem industrial democracies and dictatorships; ancient 
Egypt's hierarchy; church organisations; preliterate tribes; Mandarin (Jhina; 
and sports. 
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This pair of tendencies predates not only capitalism, but Western society. 
The price paid by organisations for the combination is internal rigidity 
and external isolation. Together these spell a loss of capacity to adjust to 
changes in their environments arid to meet the human x)oedk of most of 
their members. On the other hand, with rare exceptions, the social universe 
in which a given organisation exists goes through changes of many sorts, 
including generational, demographic, and technological ones. A critical 
aspect of the rigidity and isolation of organisations that have been well 
established is the inability of their members to reconceptualise their con- 
ditions. Their ^tablished organisational ideologies dominate thefr thought 
and they repeat customary patterns of solutions even when new and dif- 
ferent problems confront them. Hence the tendency of all governments 
and goverrmental agencies to press their policies and use their power 
beyond the zone of tolerance implied in their public mandate (lannaccone 
1967). The governing i^gime and its policies then suffer a legitimacy crisis. 
The crisis of the regime Is an older form than the speciHc crisis of advanced 
capitalism. It is the arrogance of office recently reclotlied in the civil .ser- 
vice of hierarchical bureaucracies. Only when such regimes can stay in 
power without a significant revision of their governance ideologies does 
their legitimacy crisis become the crisis of the State. The replacement of 
their governing :deolbgi^s in American politics has been a recurring event 
in their Ufe histories (Dahl t961; Uammerer et al. 1962. 1963; Lowi 1964). 

The relationship between privatised and 
public politics 

Politics may be defined as the set of interactions that influence or shape 
the ^authoritative allocation of values or binding d cisions and the actions 
implementing and related to them* (Easton 1965, p. 126). There are several 
assumptions in that general definition to do with scarcity, conflicts, 
authority, and levels of political conflict. The first assumption rests on 
the principle of scarcity. Every society and organisation has more demands 
from its members for both valued things and the establishment of their 
ideas as the value basis of future action than can be accommodated. Sec- 
ond, this conditir ^. implies the existence of some conflicts, and ev^^n more 
potential conflicts, over the establishment of value priorities. Third, beliefs 
and inechanisms that embody these are needed to limit and govern the 
conflicts over value allocations and resource distribution, so that at some 
point in almost all controversies people will accept and tolerate compro- 
mises rather than fight wars of attrition. The acceptance of decisions as 
binding conveys the sense of legitimacy and authority. The existence of 
governmental bodies and decision-making units believed by people to have 
the authority to guide conflicts carries with it a fourth implication. 

Different sorts of political conflict exist. One has to do with the micro- 
level within organisations — of daily conflicts essentially private in nature. 
These result in the ongoing, internal organisational allocations. Another 
is concerned with the macro-level of conflicts in public politics. Still an- 
other involves conflicts about the mechanisms for dealing with such con- 
flicts, the criteria used, and the procedures foilowed. The outcomes of 
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conflicts in this third level, which are less frequent, have a shaping impact 
on the moro frequent ones. They tend to alter the basic rules of the political 
games of micro-value and macro-value allocations. Thus the three levels 
of politics are closely interdependent and share a common ideological basis. 

Since only a few of the many value and distribution conflicts of a society 
can command the central stage of political conflicts, the vast bulk of them 
are relegated to apolitical organisations and groups. The day in - day out 
organisational processes not only accomplish the work of the organisation, 
e.g. teaching-learning in the schools, but also simultaneously restrict, 
localise, suppress, and sometimes temporarily resolve social conflict^; about 
the organisaUpn's value allocations and distribution of resources and re- 
wards..The term apoliticcl is generally used to re/er to oi^ganisations and 
social events in which conflicts are to a .significant extent privatised con- 
flicts. Such organisations or events are set apart from the central political 
processes of the State. 

In contrast to the privatised conflicts of apolitical organisations, politics 
is the avowed conduct of pubh*c affairs. It refers to the management of 
conflicts about the allocation of value and distribution o/ resources. In 
particular, it refers to the establishment and maintenance of rules and 
procedures by which such allocations are made, lliese include the explicit 
delegation or implicit releg::tion of some types of affairs {or their sup- 
pression) to the privatised conflict world of apolitical institutions. The 
obverse of that is the exploitation of other kinds of conflicts in the public 
politics of the State. In Schattschneider*s view, *the outcome of the game 
of politics depends on which of a multitude of possible conflicts gains 
the dominant position' (1960, p. 62). The central political conflict, in effect, 
^overwhelms, subordinates and blots out a multitude of lesser ones' 
(Schattschneider 1960, p. 68). Therefore, says Schattschneider, of political 
strategy and tactics, *all politics deals with the displacement of conflicts 
or efforts to resist the displacement of conflicts' (1960, p. 70). 

The privatisation of public politics 

All organisations were created through a series of value choices. In the 
case of special governmental institutions like education, these choices 
resulted from political conflicts in the central governmental bodies of t)ie 
State at some time. The public memory of those conflicts may be buried 
in governmental archives and recounted dressed up as a tale of virtue 
(riumphing over evil political scoundrels. The values that prevail both shape 
the organisations and institutions thus created and provide the assump- 
tions that guide policy making in public affairs. In addition, they become 
the ideological bases for the organisation's privatised politics. They be- 
come the premises of their doctrines of governance and administration, 
the rationale for daily allocations and distributions of values and prized 
symbols and rewards. They supply the criterion base for accountability, 
evaluation, and measurement processes. In brief, they become the insti- 
tution's ideological underpinnings. 

Those in this century that justified education's separation from the gen- 
eral politics of the State simultaneously provided the apologia for its in- 
ternal power relationships. Privatised conflicts confer special advantages 
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to insiders* as against non-members, and to organisational elites, as against 
rank'<md-file members, llie separation of educational governance from 
its public ideology has. characteristically produced privatisation of con- 
flicts, thus reducing debate about educational philosophy and questions 
of ends to squabbles about means. 

Ahnost all the day-to-day transactions that result in the allocation of 
values and the distribution of symbols and scarce resources go on in or- 
ganisations commonly thought to be private and apolitical. These ti*ans- 
actions follow traditional routines. They rest on precedents that reflect 
organisational.doctrines and related administrative tenets. These in turn 
rest on old policy premises and a web of basic social, economic, and power 
assumptions about a specific organisation, organisations in general, and 
the society itsislf; Such basic beliefs are usually taken for granted; they are 
culturally defined axioms. They appear as obvious statements of fact rather 
than as political slogans that weie once forged in the fire of political debate, 
and conflict. At the, same time/ these loutanised processes maintain the 
decision-making pattern of the organisational governance. 

Ironically* so powernil can such myths become over time that govern- 
mental agencies, public bureaucracies, and organisations tbnt were created 
out of public controversies a generation ago or less, and that are legally 
subject to a ministry and wholely funded by taxes, may still come to occupy 
that apolitical category in the public mind. Finally, it should be noted that 
the twc aspects of the myth of authority — the identification of the ap- 
proved locus for political conflict resolution and the distinction between 
the political and the apolitical — are mutually dependent. They rest on 
the same configuration of belief and assumption that compose the society's 
political paradigm, guiding public policy in central bodies of government. 

Even a loosely organised set of related assumptions can provide the 
premises to guide an organisation's policy making, as long as they have 
at^Ieast two characteristics: they must have had a significant consensus- 
building quality to be accepted by the society as authoritatively articu- 
lating that society's beliefs relevant to the organisation, and they must have 
become myth-like in character. Their history as political issues must be 
either forgotten or retold in such favourable light as to make them appear 
obvious and virtuous truths. Then they will have gradually become sedi- 
mented in the beliefs of the society, disappearing beneath the newer politi- 
cal battles. Their being accepted as the way things are and ought to be 
is then taken for granted. They are most powerful when they become un- 
conscious bias, the value criterion automatically used by members of the 
society in making allocations of value and distributions of prized matters 
(Lindblom 1968). 

In the process, they contain, restrict, localise, and fragment the conflicts 
about value allocation and distribution. Actually, many potential clashes 
among diverse interests never surface to require oi^ganisational decisions. 
Potential conflicts are suppressed. Uther potentially large issues are bro- 
ken up into many smaller questions. These become petty controversies 
scattered about the organisation, separated by hierarchical levels and frac- 
tionised into various differentiated subunits and specialities. 

Traditionally, educational conflicts within apolitical educational gov- 
ernance organisations and schools have concentrated on petty, rather than 
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large, issues; technical, rather than explicit, value questions; and have be^n 
highly personal rather than issue oriented. Once the process of depol- 
itidsation is well under way, ihe handling of these smaller scattered con- 
flicts is guided by the policy premises based on the hidden value 
assumptions that are the shared myth of the authority of apolitical public 
service institutions and of the State. Depoliticisation may be briefly de- 
fined as the developmental process of subordinating political conflicts, 
by taking certain beliefs about social relations out of the gun/ire of public 
criticism and debate^ and either explicitly delegating, or imph*citly rel- 
egating, them to apolitical oiganisations and institutions. 

The poUtkbatlon off privatised politics 

The distincticn held by a society between public affairs and apolitical 
matters is neither rooted in natural science nor fixed for all time* Instead, 
it is rooted in the beliefs of a people of a specific society iu a given period. 
The culturally shared political paradigm of a society fixes that distinction 
for an era in its historical development. While it is not permanent, it may 
be the most powerful basis of politics.' Under certain conditions, however, 
the political myth separating an apolitical institution from the society's 
political system will erode and give way. This erosion arises in part from 
the nature of oi^ganisations and in part from the nature of ihe illusion 
supplied by a predominant political myth. 

A niunber of political theorists have argued that belief systems about 
the nature and proper work of government form the web that holds the 
political system together (Dahl 1961; Cobb and Hlder 1972; Hdleman 1970; 
Lindblom 1968; Maclver 1965). In fact, Italian political theorists at the turn 
of this century concluded that, at bottom, government is a complex of norms 
(Romano 1951). Central to that web is what has been called the myth of 
authority (Maclver 1965). It is central in at least two senses: it identifies 
the legitimate loci for the public allocation of values and distribution of 
resources, e.g. legislatures; and it identifies what sorts of conflicts should 
be considered public, and so become subjects for politics. At the same time 
it identifies those that should be thought of as apolitical: the private affairs 
of some classification of persons, organisations, or institutions. 

The control of behaviour largely rests on the social contexts and ideol- 
ogies of these same private and apolitical institutions. Their organis- 
ational and 1 istitutional socialisation processes produce and reinforce their 
members' beliefs, which shape their behaviour. The routines of organ- 
isational allocation, distribution, and socialisation processes restrict, 
localise, head off, and suppress the social conflicts about these organi- 
sational activities. Avoidance of conflicts and reduction of the scale, in- 
tensity, and scope of social conflicts is one typical consequence of 
organisation. The obverse of this is the legitimating and channelling of 
other conflicts. In fact, fostering some conflicts while suppressing others 
is a function of all organisations because of one simple fact. As H. E. 
Schattschneider taught, 'all forms of political organization have a bias in 
favor of the exploitation of some kinds of conflict and the suppression of 
others because oi^ganization is the mobihzation of bias* (Schattschneider 
1960, p. 71). 
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All organisations tend, over time, to maximise different value prefer- 
ences from those of the general society. This tendency arises from two facts: 
firstly, the universal inclination of all social systems to move towards in- 
ternal stability and the blocking of external changes noted earlier; and 
secondly, an, organisation's initial founding bias, while consistent with 
the general social ideology, is not idcrntical to it. The reason for their dif- 
ferentiation as an organisation of governance and as a service institution 
is their specialised function. It is the action for which they were mobilised. 
To a degree, then, they tend to start out ideologically different from, though 
not inconsistent witht^ the society that brought them into existence. Over 
time, however, that difference will increase. The greater their autonomy, 
the more privatised their conflicts; the more insulated they are frt)m the: 
general widespread controversies of their society, the greater the degree 
of divergence in value choices displayed by them in their decisions. That 
divergence cannot continue endlessly without provoking conflicts with 
the larger society. There is an implicit assumption that the use of an or- 
ganisation's authority, whether granted to it de jure or de /acto. will not 
overtly conflict with the predominant beliefs of the society, especially its 
central myth of authority. When it does, conflicts break out betv*^^n the 
institution and other organisations, often other governmental organisa- 
tions. Eventually these require the attention of organs of public authority. 
Then apolitical institutional politics iilt towards a transformation into, and 
merge with, the general politics of the State. 

Essentially the same outcomes result from the internal disruption of 
educational governance. Increased rigidity resulting from the universal 
attempt to acHicve'internal stability reduces the institution's capacity to 
deal flexibly and variably with its employees and pupils. Fc example, 
in most industrialised, societies, the period since World War li has gen- 
erally been one of inriproved quality of teacher training. Increased pro- 
fessionalism produces demands by teachers for the discretionary latitude 
needed to exercise their enhanced knowledge and skills. The day when 
a school principal knew enough about each subject taught to base super- 
vision of teachers on his or her acknowledged expertise has disappeared 
in most industrialised countries. The logical extension of administrative 
doctrines appropriate to the hierarchical mode of bureaucracy, however, 
tends to reduce teacher discretionary latitude. The resulting conflicts are 
carried, often by teacher unions, outside traditional educational institu- 
tions. In effect, they spill over the established channels of conflict man- 
agement and pour into the waters of the State's general politics. The 
participants in such conflicts have — with or without deliberate thought 
— rejected the ideological strictures against 'washing their linen in public'. 
In fact, both the disruption of internal organisational controls and conflict 
suppression mechanisms, and the intervention of the State in educational 
governance were characteristic elemc^nts in the expanding conflicts of 
education of the last two decades. 

Briefly defined, polificisnfion is tha iUtvalopmanial process of expand- 
ing convicts thai turns aspticls of iha apoliiical walm of privatised con- 
flicts into public affairs for dijhaUi and criticism. It changes the rules and 
procedures that once defined such conflicts as the private, internal affairs 
of apolitical instituticms. 
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Critical elealon periods: a third level off 
politics 

The classification of politics 

The existence of apolitical and political institutions to control privatised 
and public conflicts respectively implies yet a third sort of politics, one 
that results from the fact that the distinction between the two is subject 
to change. Implicit is a type of political conflicl that periodically changes 
a society's conceptual schema for the classification of such matters. The 
early stages of such turning-point electio.i periods see an expansion of 
conflicts. Some conflicts, traditionally considered apolitical, are politi- 
cised. Conversely, the last stages in the cTiticai election years of politics 
witness the establishment of a new political paradigm. Its central feature 
is its ideology of authority. It also includes new classifications of some 
matters as apolitical and others as political. A new mandate of governance 
becomes increasingly accepted by larger numbers of voters, and conflicts 
are reduced. The conflicts through which an established political para- 
digm with its politico-economic assumptions are replaced or abruptly 
revised is that third level of politics. It redefines micro-levels and macro- 
levels for the next era. Schattschneider calls it the substitution of conflicts. 
He asserts that it 'is the most devasfatmg kmd nf political strategy* (1«6(), 
p. 74). 

Institutions are never neutral with respect to all conflicts and issues, 
because 'all organisation is the mobilisation of bias*. A change in the basic 
issues debated, contested, and handled by a society's political institution 
requires either that the structure of these institutions be altered to better 
handle issues they were previously designed to displace, or that the new 
issues be displaced by ones compatible with the old established structures. 
The new conflict can become dominant if the old one is subordinated, 
or obscured, or forgotten, or loses its capacity to excite the contestants or 
becomes irrelevant* (Schattschneider I960, p. 65). Hence, he argues, in 
politics the most catastrophic force in the world is the? power o/ irn?/ovan(:(! 
u'hfch transmutes one conflict into another and turns all existing align- 
ments inside out' (1B60, p. 74). 

As we have seen, most of the distributions of symbols, material rewards, 
prestige, influence, status, jobs, and the many other prizes valued by people 
go on within organisations and social groups without catching the atten- 
tion of most of society. Those relatively few issues and distributioas that 
engage the attention of a significant proportion of the society reflect the? 
generation and expansion of conflicts. These sometimes continue to ex- 
pand enough to find their way to centre stage, as it were, to public bodies 
designed to deal with such conflicts. 

Tlie politlclsatlon of tiie apolitlcal 

To gain such attention and keep it long enough to make a difference, new 
value issues and different distribution questions from those normally han- 
dled must overcome two hurdles. They must, like most political issues, 
invoke the contribution of time and energy of a rather large number of 
persons in organised activities to influence others. Much more difficult, 
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they must overcome the inertia of cuhuraliy determined beliefs by which 
they have been previously defined as apolitical. Most often the exclusion 
of particular issues from public conflicts results from the fact that they 
are seen as controvei-sies of previous eras, once settled and not to be re- 
opened. Then they must change enough of the ideological basis of their 
previous classification, the paradigm of political assumptions that placed 
them outside legitimate political debate, to allow them to re-enter the realm 
of public affairs. In brief, they must lose their privatised character and 
acquire a public one in the minds of voters. 

The capacity to develop new cleavages over new issues is a prime in- 
strument of power. The coalition that is able to set the agenda for public 
debate is likely to take over the government. These are the trade marks 
of the most pivotal election of a critical election period, the realignment 
election. Such an election is one that goes beyond the defeat of the in- 
cumbent party: 

In essence critical realignment elections are very intense disruptions 
of traditional patterns of. voting behavior. They quickly produce a 
sharp reorganization of the mass voter coalitional bases of the major 
parties ... a redivision of the universe of voters along di^erent lines 
(lannaccone 1981, p. 57). 

It is precisely this changed division of voters in the Reagan election of 
1980 that distinguishes it as fundamentally different from the Nixon elec- 
tion of 1968, even though both were Republican Party victories. A new 
political paradigm fosters conflicts over new issues and suppresses the 
traditional conflicts over old issues at the same time as the categorisation 
of political and apolitical matters changes. Hecause *all organisation is the 
mobilisation of bias', the establishment of a new set of issues for political 
conflicts is interdependent with a reorganisation of voting masses. 

Briefly summarised, the propositions resulting from the studies of turn- 
ing-point elections and national critical elections are: first, American 
electoral politias experience cyclical sequences of alternating phases of 
voter acquiescence and discontent. Second, major abrupt changes in their 
politics take place during their discontent phases. Third, these changes 
are cyclic adaptations of the polity's policies and service delivery, reflect- 
ing more accurately than before the changed social conditions of the policy 
and the particular governmental and service organisation involved. Fourth, 
the predominant political characteristic of the discontent phase are critical 
elections, focusing most dramatically in realignment elections, e.g. the 
national elections of 1932 and 1860. Fifth, critical election periods are 
preceded by a growing imbalance, or mismatch, between political and socio- 
economic systems. Sixth, critical election periods are also characterised 
by increased political conflicts around ideological issues. Seventh, such 
periods unleash driving forces of citizen involvement in political pro- 
cesses, whereas ({uiescent eras tend to restrain these. In all American poli- 
tics, critical elections are cyclic, patterned over time — not random. 

The policy-making process in eras of discontent retraces some of its 
previous policy developments. (Jritical election eras tend first to challenge 
the most recent aspects of policy and later to include the earlier policy 
precedents upon which the most recent policies relied for legitimacy and 
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guidance. As earlier policies are engulfed in the expanding political con- 
flicts of turning-point election periods, their remote policy premises and 
thc2 predominant political paradigm of the polity become politically 
salient. Eventually, as politicisation of a general polity or the governance 
of a public service, e.g. education, continues to expand, the newer conflicts 
force awareness of some of the ideological underpinnings of previous critical 
election eras, redefining these as issues once more requiring decision, and 
not as settled fact. So the developmental and expanding history of critical 
election periods affects the character of policy making, disrupting its cus- 
tomary incrementalism to a signficant extent. 

Critical election eras characteristically draw to a close with the articu- 
lation of, and voter support for, a new mandate. After this, the new policies, 
policy makers, and programs become increasingly more secure. Political 
conflict declines and a new era of voting quiescence emerges with its type 
of policy making. The characteristic policy-making process of the longer 
eras of voter quiescence has been aptly described as incrementalism (Lind- 
blom 1968). It rests to a great degree on widely shared ideological as- 
sumptions about political, social, and economic organisations. Such ideo- 
logical assumptions operate to take certain beliefs out of the battlegrounds 
of public criticism. They can then be introduced into policy making as 
facts and become the promises of futher policy making. 

Over time, incremental pplicy making produces, as it were, a chain of 
links consisting of the accretion of a body of previous policies. Each suc- 
cessive policy move becomes the immediate precedent for the next and 
draws the gunfire criticism of public debate to itself. Thereby it auto- 
matically removes the political conflicts of the day one step further from 
the original ideological assumptions about philosophy of governance, 
authority, the criteria for distributions and value allocations, and the proper 
service functions of public authority. These have become safely sedi- 
mented as governance myths in the unconscious \shoulds* and *oughts* 
of the society. From these, for many years, they indirectly and powerfully 
define the proper issues for political conflict and the criteria for judj^inf^ 
these, and separate the political from the apolitical. 

The effects of American reform politics on 
education 

The critical election periods that led to revolutionary changes \n American 
educational governance and shaped its twentieth-century system fell be- 
tween the early 1890s and the 1912 election of Woodrcw Wilson. By 1920. 
the assumptive bases of governmental philosophy and administrative theory 
that were to anchor educational governance were solidily in place. The 
ideological slant that was to be its developmental bias for about a century 
was clear. The educational reforms were part of a larger political revolution 
known as the municipal reform movement (see Callahan 1962). 

Since Jackson's day, early in the nineteenth century, the dominant politi- 
cal ideology had advanced the claims of representative democracy through 
wide participation in elections and office holding, e.g. advocating rotation 
in office and amateurism above tenure and professionalism. It had sought 
to balance the value claims of individual liberty and social ecjuality with 
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its widespread representative orientation and extended grass*roots elec- 
toral system. By the end of the century, rampant individualism and politi- 
cal manipulation characterised both the political order and education. The 
predominant political paradigm had lost its credibility under the attack 
of intellectuals (especially those of the media), academics, and leading 
school administrators (Clallahan !»62; Tyack 11)74). Specifically, the belief 
in direct elections, grass-roots decentralisation, and amateurism were chal- 
lenged by the reform's values of 'merit' examinations, appointment and 
tenure in civil service, centralised hierarchical bureaucratic structures, and 
professionalism. 

The paradigm of ideological assumptions resting en beliefs about rep- 
resentativeness in government had become sedimented in public memory 
through the first half of the 1800s. The expanded conflicts towards the 
end of that century had increasingly challenged these assumptions. The 
desertion by the intellectuals of the older ideology, the mounting conflicts 
of political and economic pluralism, and the threat of class war posed by 
the new ethnic political machines, embattled miners of the West, and the 
growing alliance of poor Southern and Midwestern farmers revealed the 
failure of the established paradigm. In effect, these forces had revealed 
that the oldldeology with its myth of authority had not solved, and, more 
importantly, could not solve, the problems of social inequality by further 
extensions of its techniques. Instead, the development of the techniques 
of wider representativeness through din»:t election and rotation in office 
had produced a more irresponsible economic 6lite and greater political 
corruption. The technological developments now in place that were im- 
plied by the earlier myth of authority had effectively demythologised it 
by revealing the very contradictions it had purported to solve. 

Political domythologising n?du(;(?s the adoquacy of a political paradigm, 
making it an inadiHiuata illusion, whan thn technology implied by a para- 
digm's ideological assumptions is doV(;loped enough to test the validity 
of its pmmises. The issue is the perception of its future validity, not just 
its present performance. Every predominant political paradigm is an ad- 
equate illusion of the eventual resolution of irreconcilable or contradictory 
values strongly held. It successfully displaces conflicts around these 
contradictions. 

The municipal reform movement 

The turn-of-the-contury critical electicm victories embodied in a single 
package a governmental, political, and administrative reform program. 
Structurally, it was a highly centralised hierarchical model of policy mak- 
ing and ccmtrol akin to Weber'? rational-bureaucratic model. Its procedures 
concentrated power in the organisational pyramid, walling off grass-roots 
participation. Its stated aims were equalityi efflciency, and strong honest 
public service. After 1910, the means for accomplishing its aims were seen 
as managerial control by professional administrators (city managers, civil 
servants, and school superintendents) trained in Taylor's *one best way' 
of scientiftc management (Callahan 11)62). Frederick Taylor's scientific 
approach was an extreme case of naked empiricism. His goal was 'to dis- 
cover the Une Best Way to perform compl(;x human operations . . . the dream 
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\ of making social science really scientific' (Waldo nmu, p. 18; also seo 

Callahan 1962; Tyack 1974). The machine model of human motivation and 
behaviour, the brass-instrument era of psychology, and logical positivism 
; had become the core ideology of a political paradigm. It has been the 

predoniinant myih of authority for most of this century. The essence of 
the political aspects of the ideology of the culture of professionalism is 
its faith in its definition of science as value-free and politically neutral. 
So, its judgements about social problems and its solutions for these ought 
not to be interfered with by political conflicts. It follo,ws that such solutions 
are best undertaken by apolitical institutions and organisations designed 
to deal with social services scientifically and that these be administered 
^ by professionals trained in scientific management. 

The poiitical victory of the reform was a rejection of the nineteenth- 
century conceptualisation of a democratic, decentralised federal govern- 
I ment with diffused power and wide grass-roots vdter participation. The 

elected representational aspect of the model was a siihall local school hoard 
similar in size and function to the industrial corporation board, elected 
at-large, rather than from, specific neighbourhoods, and in non-partisan 
elections, to eliminate the role of the political parties. This election system 
insures the election of socially visible, upper-middle-class professional 
and managerial candidates and the defeat of the poor and working-class 
candidates (lannaccone 1967). This was precisely what was intended by 
its most influential advocates in school administration (Cubberley 1916, 
pp. 92- 93; lannaccone 1981a). Both non-partisan and one-party election 
systems tend to reduce participation. Schattschneider says: 

One-party systems . . . have been notoriously useful instruments for 
the limitation of conflict and depression of political participation. 
This tends to be equally true of measures designed to set up non- 
partisan government or measures designed to take important public 
businesis out of politics altogether (Schattschneider 1960, p. 12). 
The percentage of American citizens voting, even in national elections, 
declined after the critical election of 1896 (Schattschneider 1960). The 
reform's model of government, shaped to reflect the corporate governance 
of private industrial organisations at the turn of the century, affected public 
governance less than, but in the same direction as, stockholder elections 
in private corporations. 

The spread of political conflicts engulfing education in tbo 1960s ap- 
pears analogous to those of the 1840s and 1890s. As Callalian and Katz 
both point out, they brought basic issues to the surface for debate (CJallahan 
1975; Katz 1971), For example, Katz notes the re-eniergence to public 
saliency of controversies among scholars over issues of heredity and 
environment in each of these decades. The recent re-emergence of a form 
of j. S. Mills's libertarian position on tax support for private schools, rest- 
ing on libertarian propositions about the nature of politico-economic or- 
ganisations, in the policy debates over vouchers or other programs to 
support private schools similarly bring to the surface for public appraisal 
another basic issue of educational governance. But much more compelling, 
I believe, is the fact that especially in both the 1890s, the beginning of our 
present mass industrial economies, and the 1960s, the beginning of our 




posMndustrial era, the problems that catalysed educational politicisation 
across th ^^Jobe are those of the larger cities. Further, ih each of those 
decades, ihese problems are ones of social inequality and injustice that 
extend far beyond the competency of purely educational solutions because 
they are embedded 4n the social ord?)?. These facts are part of what led 
me to conclude that '-?/e are experiencing a revolution in the politics of 
education that may yot load to a revolution in educational governance also. 

Persistent mounting politicaS conHicts fyiove closer to focusing upon basic 
tensions at the heart. of education and its relation to the political order. 
One example of such issues is the tension betvv*een the public belief in 
equal education for every child and the private concern of most families 
to assure the best education for their own* children. Since a minority of 
society exists with distinct economic and political advantages, this tension 
becomes a controversy over 6Mte and cigalitarian goals for schools. The 
educational institution seeks to encompass simultaneously the demands 
of the State and the needs of students. In attempting this, it displays basic 
and fundamentally unresolvable contradictions between the imperson- 
ality of legislation and the personafldiosyncratic nature of teaching and 
learning. In turn, this influences Che equally unresolvable and long-stand- 
ing tension between teachers and administrators. The question of how much 
power professionals should have compared with that of lay citizens in 
relation to teaching, curricular values, and educational policy-making is 
similarly unanswerable in any ultimate sense. Lay citizens, parents, poten- 
tial employer /, and socio-economic (Elites have not only dififerent, but con- 
tradictory, interests in education. These enduring issues and contradictions 
are aspects of the most basic struggle at the heart of government. The powder 
keg of all societies is the struggle between the few who rule and the many 
who are ruled. In any society, the pursuit of this struggle to its logical end 
would destroy the political order. 

Schattschneider (I960) points out that people avoid political wars of 
attrition: 'some controversies must be subordinated iy both partios because 
neither side could survive the ensuing struggle' (p. 76). This is consistent 
with his view on what leads to people supporting government even though 
it often provides less than people wish. They value government not be- 
cause it is omnipotent, but 'because the world is a dangerous place in which 
to live* (p. 124). Preferable to wars of attrition are the consequences of the 
political discontent driving the spreading conflicts of critical election years: 
the replacement of a previously dominant political paradigm and its myth 
of authority with another, one better suited to the socio-economic realities 
of the day. The irreconcilable issues that were central to the politics of 
discontent introducing each critical election era are displaced through this 
process. New conflicts take centre stage. The more fundamental issues are, 
in effect, pushed off-stage out of the general politics of the State, and less 
basic ones become the divisions between active political coalitions. 

The substltiitlon of conflicts ediKntlon becomes 
apolitical 

One remarkable achievement of the reform was the substitution of con- 
flicts. New conflicts about proposed reform solutions replaced old con- 
flicts over fundamental social issues. The basic issues were subordinated 
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and driven off the political stage through the sharp separation of apolitical 
educational governance from the political*party mainstream of the politi- 
cal order. The separation of the politics of education from broader politics 
was seen as necessary for order, efficiency, and effective control of the 
delivery of educational services. The public belief in the apolitical nature 
of education is held tenaciously even how by many school people and others 
in spite of the rapidly increasing politicisation of education and the cen- 
tralisation of educational policy-making in central bodies of elected rep- 
resentatives. The reform argued that there was a unitary community of 
citjrwide interests: a prqperlcity manifests no social or economic cleavages, 
at least none should be allowed to surface politically — it threatens the 
tranquility of the idealised unitary community. All special interests should, 
according to this teaching, be subordinated to a community non-political- 
party interest. However, the organised pressure system is.upp^r class, 
although the reform's educational mandate was to implement an 6liie 
education system for all. The needs and values of social classes and ethnic 
neighbourhoods that were different from the dominant ones were ignored 
or considered special and hence contrary to good education. Finally, the 
reform's apolo^ for power turned upon its belief in science, eventually 
redefined as logical positivism. 

The new paradigm's definition of education as apolitical led to the 
shunting of other matters to the privatised control of conflicts within the 
world of education. These included: issues of the curriculum; 
teaching-learning techniques; supervision; sorting of pupils to tracks, 
classes, and teact ^rs; working conditions; and teachers' relations with 
parents. As educational institutions grew more hierarchical, they became 
more centralised. Eiiidi of their levels became additional steps in handling 
complaints by parents^pupils, and teachers before these complaints could 
be legitimately brought to public attention. The institution'r apolitical 
nature included a complex maze of judicial functions buffering the internal 
privatised handling of conflicts. The flow of policy down the hierarchical 
levels for implementation belied the explicit promise of efficient control: 
intra-organisational conflicts about interpretation at each level often meant 
policies were reversed by the time they came to be implemented. 

Basic educational issues relating to race, religion, ethnicity, poverty, 
and the rights of pupils and parents were neither handled as public affairs 
for political debate nor addressed directly by the privatised conflicts within 
the institution. These had been effectively set apart from both realms by 
the new political paradigm's promise of equal access to education and equal 
opportunity for social mobility through education. The new paradigm and 
its promise of equality through bureaucratic centralisation, value-free 
scientific management, and efficiency provided an adequate illusion of 
a solution to replace the potential war of attrition threatened by the politi- 
cal conflicts of the late nineteenth century. 

An adequate illusion is the capacity of a dominant political ideology 
to conceal /iindamental irreconcilable contradictions in a :;ociety's core 
values by o^ering a hope of their reconciliation thwugh the logical de- 
velopment of that ideology's implied techniques. 

In their 1890 battles against elected neighbourhood school boards, the 
school administrators had appealed to the social Darwinism of Herbert 



Spencer (Callahan 1967). The emergence on the political stage, in 1910, 
of Taylor's scientific management — in fact, naive naked empiricism — 
provided the illusion of a solution to *the dream of making social science 
really scientific' (Waldo 1963, p. 18). The elements of efficiency, tax 
savings, and scientific management supported the rationale claimed by 
school administrators of neutral competence, value-free, objective, and 
impersonal professional governance of an apolitical educational institu- 
tion separated from the general public political conflicts. The new apol- 
itical doctrine of the twentieth*€entury industrial State is power theory, 
the apologia for a ruling class defined not so much by birth and breeding 
as by the newer culture of professionalism. The reform's doctrine is a com- 
plete apologia for the power of the strong bureaucratic State at every level 
with presumed scientific measurement as its essential characteristic. *In 
essence!, said Waldo, 'this new theory or philosophy of government was 
a reinterpretation of the meaning of democracy ... It sought to attain the 
values of equality and freedom for citizens by making government strong 
and efficient' (1963, pp. 19-20). Its key elements were scientific man- 
agement, training, the hierarchical control structure of bureaucracy, and 
merit guaranteed by faith in value-firee measurement. 

The role off educational measurement 
Scientific management 

Value-jfree, objective measurement is the key element in the industrial State's 
creed of apolitical educational governance. Without it, the entire structure 
is defenceless. Educational measurement is the glue providing internal 
social solidarity to professional education's hierarchy of governance and 
student control, and it supplies the shield against lay citizens. It is the 
reform's operational definition of the unitary community, the education 
organisation's hierarchy of supervision, and its social justficiation as an 
institution of meritorious equality of opportunity. The fiinctionai political 
alliance between measurement science and educational administration as 
scientific managomont is not only obvious on the face of it, but historically 
documented. In iho words of Ellwood P. Cubberly, probably the most in- 
fluential leader in educational administration in the first quarter of this 
century: 

For the superintendent, standardized tests have meant nothing less 
than the ultimate changing of school administration from guess work 
to scientific accuracy. The mere personal opinion of school board 
members and the lay public, and even the old method of a comparison 
of school systems, have been in large part eliminated, and in their 
place has been substituted demonstrable proof as to the validity of 
a method or a procedure or the effectiveness of the administration 
or the supervision of a school system . . . The development of stan- 
dardized tests has meant a vast improvement in our ability to evaluate 
educational procedures, and as great un advance toward scientific 
organization as did the introduction of the conception of an orderly 
psychological development in the [eight 3en] sixties (Cubberley 1947, 
p. 698). 
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Not accidentally. Cubberley also taught the doctrino of the unitary, 
apolitical community of educational governance as a government of the 
successful ones, the business classes, who like strong and good govern- 
ment (Cubberley 1916, pp. 93-4). The reform substituted accountants* 
techniques for philosophical discussion in educational administration. As 
Cubberley put it. 'there is no more heed for Speeches or oratory in the 
conduct of a school system than there would be in the conduct of a bank* 
(Cubberley 1916, p. 93). So much for public debate about basic issues in 
the education of a democii^ic society! The reform won a conflict of con- 
flicts. For some fifty years thereafter, political conflicts about basic issues 
were displaced by privatised cor^icts within education's apolitical in- 
stitutions; public conflicts were largely about techniques (e.g. teaching 
and supervision techniques), and technical questions about measurement 
of pupil achievenient. curriculuni evaluation, and supervisory evaluation 
played a significant part in these. 

Administrative doctrines — especially faith in the trinity of an apolitical 
public service, a unitary community, and scientific management — sup- 
plied the equivalent of a ruling*class apologia for the industrial State. 
Efficiency became its watchword for the crucial means and techniques 
toward its avowed end: equal opportunity. Bureaucracy was the chief 
structure of control for that ruling 6\iie and the applications of efficiency 
within the administrative State and its educational apparatus. The essen- 
tial tool of practice at the heart of each of these ideological assumptions 
is scientific measurement. Achieving the values of each of the other ele- 
ments in this paradigm requires a public belief in the existence of scien- 
tific, objective, and value-fiw tools of measurement that will be used 
impartially by politically neutral, scientifically Uained professionals. When 
the objectivity of that crucial instrument beconies the subject of wide- 
spread political controversy, the entire ideology moves toward a paradigm 
shift. Tlius. the problems facing measurement professionals today are 
primarily political in nature, rather than technical. The politicisation of 
educational measurement is a significant subset of the larger politicisation 
of education and the legitimation crisis of the State. It reaches far beyond 
the charge that the State is failing in its recent reform promises; it chal- 
lenges the fairness of its basic systems of distributive justice. Political the- 
orists as far back in history as Aristotle have known that the loss of citizen 
faith in a polity's distributed justice is a necessary, though not sufficient, 
cause of revolution. 

The politicisation of educational measurement 

In recent political debates about accountability and evaluation, we are seeing 
another phase in the expanded political conflicts about education: the 
politicisation of educational measurement. These conflicts too are ex- 
panding. The evidence at hand suggests that the expansion of political 
conflicts about measurement may be an important characteristic of the 
politicisation of education through the rest of the 1980s. Such politi- 
cisation tends to reveal latent functions of previous apolitical operations 
and institutions. They are lifted out of the murky swamp of privatised 
conflicts and the institutional control of these onto the observable stage 



of politics controllable by the voter spectators who are much less easily 
managed. The manifestation of previously latent functions opens the door 
tr )m becoming the next subjects of political controversy. 

c^vientific work and discussions about tests and measurements among 
experts for much of this century tended to focus on technical aspects of 
improving instruments for measuring inteliigence, academic achieve- 
ment, and general or specialised knowledge. This work hab generally at- 
tended much more to issues of test reliability than validity . The attention 
that has been given to validity has usually concentiiat^d on narrow aspects 
of this, appropriate to an accepted test, rather than addressing the larger 
philosophical issues of the social sorting j^inction of tests in controlling 
the allocation of status and power within society. The currency of terms 
such as accountability, cost effectiveness, school program, personnel 
evaluation, and the evaluation of State programs indicate this, narrow 
perspective. The propriety of the socia! function of educational measure- 
ment — categorising and sorting people — was generally taken for granted 
through most of tHis century. This ase of educational measurement goes 
direcily to the heart of its socio*politicdl significance. 

just as ^organisation is the mobilisation of bias*, so too ib measurement. 
All evduatioii is the process of categorising and ranking according to some 
criterion bias. Research on measurement techniques'to free measures of 
bias (ethnic, class, and cultural) has demonstrated that the task is hopeless. 
No such test or measurement is possible without a value-free communi- 
cation. So long as language and communication among human beings pay 
tribute to ethnicity, class, and culture, there can be no cultms-free tests. 
The issue is not whether there shall be bias in tests, but what bias shall 
be included and the social functions of that bias. An apolitical view or 
tests and measurement must ignore this. And that artificial blindness is 
a political choice. 

The quest for culture-free tests in the 1950s and 1960s was an indicalnr 
of the current position of the political life cycle of the predominant politi- 
cal paradigm in educational governance that made measurement its queen 
science. First, it indicates dissatisfaction with the traditional ethnic, class, 
and cultural biases of educational measurement. Second, it reveals the re- 
emergence of a concern for, and legitimation of, a significant degree of 
cultural pluralism previously rejected by the philosophy of the admin- 
istrative State and its education institution. Third, it reveals the weakening 
of the ideological base of the predominant paradigm — its capacity to 
continue to be an adequate illusion displacing irreconcilable conflicting 
interests. Fourth, it teaches a theoretical lesson. The mature development 
of the technology implicit in the predominant paradigm reveals a fun- 
damental contradiction between the paradigm's social promise of equal 
opportunity through education and the primary instruments to assure that 
outcome — objective measurement within scientifically managed bu- 
reaucracies. The search for pluralistic measurement is an emerging tech- 
nical venture in search of its ideological base, which is also an emerging, 
but hardly well-established, element in a possible future political para- 
digm. It is as yet inadequately articulated, let alone established. A new, 
reconstructed, or revised statement of the democratic dream in ideological 
terms with political potency is the necessary prior condition for this 
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measurement's development* 

The crucial part played by measurement, and faith in measurement, 
wairants specific attention to its traditional roles in State education as well 
as its recent and growing politicisation* Virtually, all sorts of educational 
measurement decisions have for most of this century been automatically 
dassifed as apolitical by the lay public and professionals alike. So until 
recently^ the latent political aspects of the social functions of educational 
measurement were largely ignored or taken for granted. Two of these latent 
political functions are: one, internal control functions of the school; and 
two» measurement's instrumental significance in sorting students' life 
statuses* 

Latent social and political ftmctlons off measurament 

One of the least well-studied functions of educational measurement is that 
of internal governance. Teacher-made tests and the use and misuse of 
standardised tests and other measures in the normal course of allocating 
grades to students and controlling students is a pervasive daily aspect of 
educational governance* The •apolitical' activities of grading and making 
a grade are largely intra-organisational and micro-political. 

One of the more important social functions of standard measurement 
is to provide the seemingly scientific rationale to support and protect edu- 
cation professionals in their handling of pupils. The mix of professional 
and bureaucratic elements in the complex organisational amalgam we call 
the school necessitates two sorts of protection. These are the use of a stan- 
dard procedure and the defensibility of bureaucratic behaviour. Each of 
these lays claim to being impersonal and objective, and tends toward de- 
personalising education* The bureaucratic function of tests — providing 
a rationale for judgements about people* which are at best subjective and 
difficult to make — should neither be deplored nor passed over lightly. 
It is essential for pupil control. It constitutes a defensible response to poten- 
tial challenges about the placement of pupils with given teachers or in 
particular programs, and the allocation of, or withholding of, additional 
education to specific individual students at various levels, including the 
tertiary level* 

Publishers of tests, the experts on measurement and sometimes the en- 
trepreneurs in evaluation, often take the position that teachers misuse 
standardised tests to discipline students and control their behaviour rather 
than use them as the test researchers intended. To consider teachers as 
lacking in intelligence and in measurement training indicates a lack of 
imderstanding of the needs of classroom teachers and school adminis- 
trators* The simple fact is that grades and test scores are necessary devices 
for essential aspects of the present educational institution: they justify the 
allocation of intra-organisational status rankings to pupils* Since diese 
rankings nre perceived by parents and others as predictors of a child's life 
chances, they influence the handling of children in conformity to the in- 
terpretation of school grades. Teacher grades become a signal system to 
call parental pressmre onto students to make the** behaviour conform to 
the school's bureaucratic patterns* Pupils learn to short-circuit the longer 
signal loop before parental intervention and to conform directly to teacher 
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evaluative behaviour. The concern of measurement experts over, as they 
perceive it, the misuse of standardised tests ignores the disciplinary con- 
trol functions of grades and making the grade. 

Similarly, teachers often prefer their own tests to scientifically produced 
ones* TlLji is not an indication of teacher stupidity, or of poor training. 
It reflects the reality of the teacher's work world more accurately than does 
the use of scientific standardised tests* It is precisely the looseness in 
teacher*made tests that allows teachers flexibility in allocating grades sub- 
jectively to control pupils without realising it fiilly themselves. Teachers 
pr^r their own tests to stano^dised tests because the results of their own 
tests better fit their subjective judgement. So a long-standing source of 
tension between professional groups within education has for several years 
produced expanding political conflicts, viifh measurement experts and 
test-publishing companies on one side and teachers and school admin- 
istrators, the primary users, on the other. These political conflicts are only 
part of the increased politicisation of educational measurement* 

The remedy first turned to by measurement experts was that of better 
communication to the users trying to understand their criticisms. This 
remedy is dangerous under present conditions: it is the next-to-final def- 
ence of established elites on the eve of revolution. Its intentions are noble, 
but it ignores the dilemma of the users, who have been experiencing ex- 
panded conflicts and the erosion of their credibility. This erosion does 
not primarily reflect lack of understanding of measurement. It reflects, 
instead, what the public is coming to see all too clearly because of the 
technical successes of measurement. The source of the problems con- 
fronting teachers and administrators is the loss of public faith in the re- 
form's political ideology underpinning measurement sciences too. The 
society believed the apologia of an educational institution that would 
eventually be scientifically objective, only discriminating according to 
merit. The educational practitioners increasingly find themselves oper- 
ating in a bureaucratic structure that requires that objectivity. At the same 
time, the researchers, scholars, and measurement scientists have made it 
clear that no such thing as value-fi^ objectivity exists. Improved com- 
munication will only increase the general public's awareness of the con- 
tradiction between the test's scientific end, i.e. no greater objectivity is 
realistically possible, and the practitioner's need, i.e. subjective, even ca- 
pricious, judgement in the exercise of power to control the classroom 
population within an organisational structure designed for autocratic power 
relations. Increased public awareness of this contradiction will further erode 
the credibility of the myth of authority that is central to today's educational 
governance. 

Conflicts about the social bias of standardised tests expanded from the 
niid-1960s. The search for tests that would not favour the economically 
and politically dominant White Anglo-Saxon Protestant upper-classes 
failed. The adjustment from norm-referenced to criterion-referenced tests 
may provide for a very limited increased flexibility for the latter. It cannot, 
however, escape the need for some norming population at the test-item 
levels without sacrificing reliability. The make-up of that test population 
closes once more the circle against the dream of culture-free, value-fi'ee. 
purely meritorious measurement. 
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None of these technical solutions (i.e. neither decreasing measurement 
error, nor culture-free test construction, nor criterion-referencing of tests) 
can work to eliminate the composite social-class, ethnic, religious, and 
racial bias of the present educational institution. Because 'all organisation 
is the mobilisation of bias', some bias will be inherent in the institution. 
The question of which bias should predominate is not a technical matter 
to he solved by giving all power to apolitical technicians. It is the public's 
affair, and public affairs are not apolitical — on the contrary, they arc in- 
tensely political. 

The recent pollticlsatlon off education 

Research on the politics of education during the last twenty years indicates 
that the recent conflicts over education are akin to those of the critical 
election era of 1890-1912 when this century's predominant philosophy 
of American government and politics was forged: 

For the second time within a century we are experiencing a revolution 
in the politics of education . . . The first of these revolutions ... re- 
structured American educational government as municipal reform 
took control of luban school systems away from city political machines 
and their neighboriiood subunits. The second, which has been de- 
veloping for some two decades, displays a similar propensity and 
potential for transfonn*ng the structures of educational government 
again (lannaccone 1977, p. 269). 

The recent increase of conflicts about measurement in education are an 
expansion of those that have been increasing the politicisation of edu- 
cation in America since the mid-1950s. Three dramatic events between 
1954 and 1960 were critical points of departure creating a new politics 
of education leading up to the recent politicisation of measurement. These 
were the United States' Supreme Court decision of 1954, Sputnik in 1957, 
and the New York City teachers' strike of 1960. These led to the extension 
of the predominant doctrines to their logical ends; the extension of edu- 
cation's myth of governance to its logical extremes revealed the contra- 
dictions inherent in it. 

The 1954 Supreme Court decision that racially separate schools are in- 
herently unequal carried the unitary community tenet to its inevitable 
conclusion. The expanded political conflicts following the decision have 
revealed that supporters of that doctrine as long as its application estab- 
lished White Aoiglo-Saxon Protestant hegemony violently opposed its 
extension to desegregation. The resulting ideological inconsistency, or 
cognitive dissonance, is likely to either reverse the process of integration 
or produce a new cognitive frame of reference. Hither consequence can 
only come about through severe political clashes, which would destroy 
or markedly revise one of the crucial doctrines of the administrative State. 

The impact of Sputnik on American politics and educational policies 
increased centralisation of curriculum development and decreased cur- 
ricular variation. It placed the institution under increased stress to stan- 
dardise all schools towards 6lite academic goals. Modem American testing 
programs in education owe much of their development to the public 
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controversies following Sputnik. The combined attacks on education as 
unfair to racial minorities and the pour» and as also lacking in academic 
quality, cast grave doubt on the institution's capacity to hxlRl the reform 
promise of greater social equality through equal educational opportunity. 
In fact, these conflic:ts raised public awareness of the distinct possibility 
that the present schcxils are not appropriately designed to accomplish that 
goal. 

Teacher unionisation and militancy following the 1960 strike chal- 
lenged directly the ideological assumption of the legitimacy of school 
administrations. Organised teachers claimed for themselves the legitimacy 
of the reform's myth of professional neutral competency, arguing that their 
scientifically trained technical expertise is more relevant to pupil achieve- 
ment than is the administrator's scientific management. Elaborations, ex- 
tensions, and new applications of the basic assumptidns of the old reform 
myth appear in the rhetoric of expanded political conflicts through the 
1960s and 1970s. Regardless of how these are ultimately resolved, their 
very existence demonstrates that the ideological underpinnings of edu- 
cational governance are no longer submerged beneath the level of public 
consciousness. They have come to be partly demythologised. 

Given the interdependence of organisational ideology and structure in 
its bias, the renewed controversial condition of the first is mutually de- 
pendent upon a destablisation of the second. The previously unified struc- 
tures of State educational government have been grievously upset and 
fragmented by a cleavage within education, between the school admin- 
istrative 6lite and organised teachers. A second cleavage around which 
expanding conflicts emerge more and more is that between the States and 
the national government over education policies and control, especially 
resulting from national intervention programs. Increased conflicts be- 
tween the States and their local school districts are also under way. The 
political conflicts about the system of educational governance in States 
cannot extend to their necessary conclusions for resolution without calling 
up for public debate fundamental assumptions about the institution's bu- 
reaucratic form and the role of measurement in that. 

Unce upon a time, we are told, there was an apolitical world of insti- 
tutionalised education in which the protective shields of boards, admin- 
istrators, and other policy groups guided by scientific measurement experts 
stood between the public and the classroom teachers. Number-crunching 
techniques and models produced data glued together by the hegemony 
of the logical-positivist ideology of the administrative Stata and repaired 
the wall between politics and educational apolitical governance. That wall 
is much weaker today than ever before in this century. Its previous builders 
and repairers are no longer able to maintain it effectively. It remains to 
be seen whether the heirs to that function — teacher organisations pruned 
of administrators and national party-politicians equipped with inter- 
vention programs — can fill the political vacuum produced by the erosion 
of the myth that politic:al amtralisation and militancy helped to de- 
mythologise. Filling that vacuum rociuires nothing less than an answer 
that the voting public will believe to the question, 'Where, how, and by 
what public creed is the public interest in education to be found, artic- 
ulated, and rogistond into a new mandates for educational governance?'. 
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Notes 



1 Research data about abrapt and significant educational policy redirec- 
tions and tHe heightened political stress surrounding these come from 
studies of education polities in the United States. The earliest research 
on American local school districts resting on its theory of political change 
in education followed the work of Mosca, the Italian political theorist 
of the nineteenth century, and his school (see lannaccone 1967; 
lannaccone and Lutz 1970). Only later in the 1970s was the connection 
made between this body of research on educational governance and the 
work of American political theorists (Bumham 1970; Key 1955; MacRae 
and Meldrum 1960; Schattschneider 1960). Therefoi^, the student in- 
terested primarily in Australian educational politics is advised to be 
cautious about automatic transference of specific details from American 
educational politics to Australia; it may be equally careless not to note 
where similarities exist in the dynamic political processes related to shifts 
in political paradigms about education. 
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Afl a self-conscious discipline among the cluster of specialties or ^'fieW 
encompassed by political science, public administration came late and grew 
fast*^ Its recent arnval and rapid gro^vth sometimes obscure the fact that its 
origins are to be found in a process of experimentation with governmental 
structure that long preceded the appearance of public administration as a 
subject of systematic study and is likely to continue as long as the nation 
exists* This process of experimentation goes on vigorously today, and the 
development of new forms is generating discord more profound and far- 
reaching than any that has ever hitherto divided students of public adminis- 
tration. It is with the sources and significance of that discord that this paper is 
concerned* 



The central thesis of this paper is that an examination of the administrative 
institutions of this country suggests that they have been organised and operated 
in pursuit successively of three values, here designated representativeness, 
neutral competence, and executive leadership. Each of these values has been 
dominant (but not to the point of total suppression of the othens) in different 
periods cf our history; the shift from one to another generally appears to have 
occurred as a consequence of the difficulties encountered in the period preced- 
ing the change** Much of the early literature commonly identified as within 
the province of public administration was written during the transition from 
the first to the second of these values, and the great flood of materials produced 
after World War I often reflected both the second and third values when these 
for a time (and for reasons to be explained) pointed in the same direction for 
governmental improvement. Lately, however, the courses of action indicated 

* '^Although the art of admtnittratton has been practiced for centuriesi it has not 
been widely written about until recent itmoi * . * . The study of publto admlniitration 
bat advanced to an extraordinary degree since 1020 . * . * (T)he study of public admtni- 
itratton is still primarily American.'' Leonard D. Whttei Inlroduction to the Study of Public 
AdminUiralumt 4th edition (New York, 1055), pp. 0, 10, 11. 

•To be •urei the three values, which will be examined in tumi are not the only ones 
^ be fulfilled by the governmental system, but the design and functioning of the govern- 
&Mnt have been such that theee appear to have received prime stress in the ordering of 
^r political life* 
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by the second and tfaSrd valu^is have been not only different^ but contradictory; 
the cleavage is becoming increasingly apparent in the doctrines of public ad* 
ministration. Wliat the efifecte will be on the fraternity of practitioners and on 
their aspirations to professional status is difficult to say, but it seems clear that 
commitments to values that have become incompatible can produce only gulfs 
in the reahn of ideas and confusion in proposals for governmental reform. 

The Quest far Representaliveneet. The earliest* stress was placed on rcpre. 
sentativenws in government, the quest for which clearly had its roots in the 
colonial period, when colonial assemblies were struggling with royal governors 
for control of political life in the New World and "No taxation without rep- 
resentation" was a slogan that expressed one of the principal interests and 
anxieties of the colonists. The lepslatures thus became the champions of the 
indigenous population, or at least of the rcling elements in the colonies, against 
what was regarded in many quarters as executive oppression. When the Revolu- 
tion drove the British out, the legislatures in the new states were, with but a 
couple of exceptions,^ enthroned in positions of leadership of the new govern* 
ments, and, although the franchise continued to be limited to a relatively 
small proportion of the people, it was through the legislatures tHat govern- 
mental poUcy was formulated and legitimated. Even in the states that con- 
tinued to operate under their colonial charters in the post-Revolutionary years, 
the governors were reduced to figureheads with little influence in the making 
of governmental decisions. In ten of the states, the governors were elected by 
the legislatures, most of them for only one-year terms; in just one state did the 
governor have a veto, and even that was limited by present-day standards. 
Governors had few powers of appointment and removal, or of administrative 
supervision and control They did not function as legislative leaders. Lackmg 
in status and in constitutional and administrative strength, governors had no 
source of political strength, and they therefore remained subordinate to the 
legislatures in every respect; they had no leverage, with which to exert influence 
even if they had been so inclined. Hence, the ofiice was regarded as primarily 
ceremonial and a sjonbol of honor rather than as a seat of power, and it there- 
fore rarely attracted men of distinction in the early days of the Republic. 
Consequently, as late as the opening years of the Twentieth Century, the 
governorship was a dead-end road. As one authority has remarked, they served 
their short terms and returned to private life with few accomplishments behind 
them and nothing before them but the pleasure of being called "Governor" for 
the rest of their days.* The legislatures ruled virtually unchallenged. 

» It ii impottible to dato any of the pcriodi with precision, except arbitrarily, and it 
11 probably unnecettary to do to for most purposes, but their origins can be identified, 
and so, roughly, can their senithi. 

* New York and Matiackusetts. These states provided important models for the 
federal executive, which ultimately was set up as an even stronger— and perhaps better 
^-ofEce than its prototypes. 

» There were notable exceptions of course. Cleveland became President after serving 
as Governor of New York, Hayes and McKinley had both been Covomors of Ohio before 
moving to the Whit© Housei and other governors became influential in national politics. 
As a general rule, however, the governorship was not a springboard to power or promi- 
ttenoe* 
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In local government, too, collegiate bodies were in charge. Whether they 
were truly "representative," and whether one ought to refer to the governing 
organ of a community that is not "sovereign" as a legislature, are questions 
we need not consider here. SufRcc it to say that local executives labored under 
the same or perhaps greater handicaps than their state counterparts and 
therefore presented no more of a challenge to the local institutions correspond- 
ing to legislatures than did the governors to the state bodies. 

The constitutional specifications for the Presidency constituted a counter- 
trend to the apparent value system of governmental designers in early America. 
For the President was invested with greater authority than almost any other 
chief executive of the time. Yet even at the federal level, there were clearly 
widespread expectations that the Congress would provide the primary motive 
power for the government, a view shared, according to Binkley, even by many 
incumbents of the White House whose "Whig conception" <rf the Presidency 
as subservient to the legislature may be contrasted ^vith the "stewardship 
theory" of independent Presidential authority to be enunciated much later in 
history. While Washington and Jefferson fought to protect and extend execu- 
tive power from the very first, it is probably not stretching the facts to argue 
that Presidents for a long time had an uphill struggle in this effort, and that 
many chose to yield to the sentiment of the day and the strength of the giants 
in Congress. Whether or not the legislatures were actually the most representa- 
tive institutions need not be explored here; there is ample evidence that they 
were thought to be so. 

The enthronement of the legislature was one of the two major tangible indica- 
tions of the value placed on repi^esentativeness; the other was the rather un- 
critical faith in the electoral principle. It began with the extension of the 
franchise and a thrust toward universal adult suffrage. But the faith in elections 
also took the form of an increasing number of official positions filled by ballot- 
ing. The first half of the Nineteenth Century saw the number of elective 
offices sharply increased, especially after the Jacksonian Revolution burst 
upon the country. The ballot grew in length until almost every public official 
from President down to dogcatchcr. came to power via the electoral route. 
Moreover, with the rise of the party organizations to new influence as a re^'^lt, 
even those positions which were not made elective were filled by party faithful; 
the spoils system came into its own. By the time of the Civil War, voters found 
themselves confronted by hundreds of names on their ballots, and each change 
of party brought with it a change in virtually all government employees. 

The Quest for Neutral Competence* As early as the middle of the Nineteenth 
Century, it had become clear to some people that legislative supremacy, the 
long ballot, and the spoils system did not in fact increase representativeness; 
to a matter of fact, they often seemed to have just the opposite effect. For one 
thing, they tenf .J to confuse both voters and interest groups and thereby 
opened the way to power to political bosses who, while providing a measure of 
integration in the bewildering puUulation of government, often utilized their 
positions to advance their personal interests and the interests of tne organiza- 
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tions they headed without regard for the interests of many of the governed. 
For another things legislators and administrators at every level of govern* 
ment. proved themselves peculiarly vulnerable to the forces let loose by the 
burgeoning industrial systm; corruption beset legislatures from county boards 
and city councils right up to Congress itself, and the vcnaUty and incompetence 
cf many public officers and employers were common knowledge* 

Disillusionment with existing governmental^ machinery was a result. State 
and local constitutions and charters grew longer and more detailed as reformers 
tried to reduce the discretion of legislative bodies. Limitations on the length 
and frequency of state legislative sessions were imposed to limit the amount of 
harm they could do. And at every level, reformers began to cast around for new 
governmental machinery that would provide a high level of responsible 
government service while avoiding the high costs of unalloyed representative 
mechanisms. 

Th^ J^^«^ the quest for neutral competence in government officials, a 
quest wUch has continued to the present day. The core value of this search 
was ability to do the work of government expertly, and to do it according to 
explicit, objective standards rather than to personal or party or other obliga- 
tions and loyalties.* The slogan of the neutral competence school became, "Take 
administration out of politics/' 

This school produced its own rationale and mechanisms for this purpose. The 
rationale was the now-familiar politics-administration dichotomy, according to 
which politics and administration are distinct and separable processes that 
should therefore be assigned to separate and distinct organs. The mechanisms 
were independent boards and commissions and the merit system, which were 
designed to insulate many public officials and public policies from political 
pressures. , 

The movement gathered momentum after the Civil War, although the Srst 

• Proponenta of thii vaIus generslly did not demean reprcaenUUve institutions; on tht 
contrary, they claimed their programs would strengthen those institutions by rationaUiing 
governmental operaUons and improving their quality to such an extent that elected 
officers would be in a position to exert greater control over policy than they ever could 
hope to do in the prevailing political jungle. The easo for neutral competence has normally 
been made not as an alternative to representativeness, but as a fulfillment of it. 

The di^Uusionment of some was so thorough, however, that they lost faith completely 
in ropresentaUveness, in the capacity of a people to rule themselves, and returned to ad- 
vocacy of rule by an aristocracy of talent. Civil service reform was, in fact, a movement 
which found iU leaders among the grandsons and great-grandsons of the "Patricians" of 
early days, among the "Old Whigs" and their sons, among thouo who had been enamored 
of, or grew up under, British or German or French institutions (for example, the Adamses 
Oodkln, Schun, Villard, llosengarton), and among the urban mercantile and older 
businesses or professions rather than among the new industrialists. Distrust of the popu- 
lace may still be observed in some modern writers and even in some current supporters of 
the neutral competence idea, but, for the most port, the concept of represenUUon was so 
deeply ingrained in American thinking— and, indeed, in American emotions, for the word 
has become a rejfered one— that few dare to attack it openly whatever their beliefs may 
be. 
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agitation for some of its objectives goes back even further. In local and state 
govemmentSi library boards and park boards and police boards and boards of 
health and finance boards and utilities commissions and boards of education 
and boards <tf assessment and equalisation and, boards and commissions for a 
dosen other purposes mushroomed up all over the governmental landscape. At 
the federal leveli the Interstate Commerce Commission came into being, to be 
followed in the Twentieth Century by a host of like bodies. These agencies, at 
every level, differed from each other in details, but had the suae underlying 
structure: their members were appointed for overlapping terms supposedly on 
the basis of their reputations for general ability and character and specialised 
knowledge. They were granted wide discretion and secure tenure for substantial 
periods, and were exi>ected to formulate. policy on nonpolitical premises. 0\h 
jectivity was reinforced in some instances by mandatory bipartisan membership 
on the boards. The exigencies of the times made it necessary for legislatures to 
delegate power to administrative agencies; the advocates of neutral competence 
deflected delegation from the chief executives and the departments under their 
control to what was later to be branded "the headless fourth branch of govern** 
ment.'' 

The merit system, peculiarly, made its greatest advances where boards and 
commissions were slowest to gain a foothold— the federal government. Pressure 
for the merit system began before the Civil War; its first fruit was the federal 
Civil Service Act of 1883. Initially, the objectives of the program were confined 
principally to controlling the selection of government workers by taking the 
power to hire staff from the hands of executive heads (who were politicians) 
and lodging it with experts who, if they did not actually appoint personnel^ at 
least could screen out all but those who could p&ss tests <rf one sort or another* 
This aspect of the program spread rapidly in the federal government; despite 
the subsequent growth of the federal service, about nine out of ten government 
employees today are under some form of merit appointment. But the process 
did not stop with the removal of the appointing power from politics; over the 
years, the Civil Service Commission extended its surveillance to dismissal, 
promotion, and position classification; eventually, with the aid of new legisla- 
Mon, the political activities of civil servants were reduced to little more than 
voting. A wall was erecved between the government bureaucracy and the 
politicians, a wall policed by the Civil Service Commission.^ 

The quest for neutral competence, though it began about a century ago, 
has never waned. The training of civil servants became steadily more formal 
and systematic as time passed; courses, departments, and even schools of 
administration appeared in universities. Organisation and methods analysis 
became a profession in itself. Boards and commissions are still common modes 

^ Tho states and localities wore slow to follow suit. By the turn of the eontury, only 
two states had cnaeted eivil servieo legislation and only a few of the largest eitics. Evan 
^ay, the formal merit system still has a long way to go at these levels: states and 
localities remain tho prime targets of the civil service reformers. But they have made 
some impressive gains during the last quarter-century, and the idea ii still spreading. 
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of handling administrative problems— witness, for examploi the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Supporters <rf the merit system continue unabated their 
efforts to extend it "upward, outward, and downward/' The desire to make 
government emplojrment an attractive career service was given new voice by 
the Commisuo^ of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel a generation ago, and 
by the Task Force on Personnel and Civil Service of the Second Hoover Com- 
mission more recently. The city manager plan— and even the town, county, and 
state manager plant-^bave continued to score successes. Neutral competence 
is still a living value among students of government, career civil servants, and, 
perhaps more significantly, among much of the general populace. 

The Qutit far Executive Leaderehip, Just as the excessive emphasis on rep- 
resentativeness brought with it bitterly disappointing difficulties unforeseen 
by its ad locates, so too the great stress on neutral competence proved to be a 
mixed blessmg. And just as the failures of thr^achiuery established with an 
eye primarily to representativeness helped produce the reaction toward neutral 
competence, so too the weaknesses of the governmental arrangements devised 
by the latter school— or, more accurately, the weaknesses of government re- 
sulting from the work of both schools— gave impetus to the supporters of a third 
value: executive leadership. 

For both earlier philosophies, and the mechanisms to which they gave rise, 
created a.thnist toward fragmentation of government, toward the formation 
of highly independent islands of decision-making occupied by officials who 
went about their business without much reference to each other or to other 
organs of government. Neither elected administrative officials nor independent 
boards and commissions welcomed direction from the chief executives; the 
former were supported by constituencies in much the same way as governors 
and mayors, and their tenure was linked largely to their vote-getting prowess, 
while the latter generally remained in office longer than the chief executives 
and depended very little on them for support. Besides, as these ofKcials and 
agencies became more accomplished in their respective areas of specialization, 
they tended to resent efforts of "laymen'' and "amateurs'* to intervene; this 
tendency revealed itself even in some civil servants nominally under the chief 
executives, who, though formally subject to dismissal, turned out in practice to 
have quite secure tenure, and who, by adept maneuvers in negotiating bureau- 
cratic armistices ("memoranda of agreement") and in forming alliances with 
legislative committees and clientele groups, succeeded in carving out for them- 
selves broad areas of discretion free of real supervision by their political chiefs. 

The drive toward fragmentation could not be effectively countered by 
legislative bodies, despite their vast statute-making, financial, and investigative 
powers. Even Congress can exercise only a general and intertnittent oversight 
over administrative agencies, and has had to confine itself to providing general 
standards guiding the exercise of administrative discretion and to occasional 
intervention to correct abuses or to force specific changes in policy. And state 
legislatures and city councils and county boards operate under still greater 
limitations; many of these bodies are in session for only brief periodt; out of each 
year (or biennium), and administrative officials conduct the business of govern- 
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ment with great latitude in the long intervals between meetings. Moreoveri even 
if legislatures met oiften enough and had enough technical assistance of their 
own to exert control over administrationi their composition and procedures 
would render them incapable of providing integration; working through tens 
of committees^ reaching decisions through processes of compromise and coaices- 
sion among representatives of small territorials units^ functioning increasingly 
as reviewing bodies for proposals placed before them by executive and adminis- 
trative agencies and by interest groups, they are generally too slow and too 
fragniented to perform this function effectively. 

Neither have the courts been able to integrate the component elements of 
American government. They were not designed for this responsibility, and 
they are completely unable to discharge it. Limited to refereeing disputes be- 
tween contending parties, formal in procedure and deliberate in method, they 
could not play this role even had they been willing. In fact, they have in- 
creasingly moved toward acceptance of findings of fact by administrative 
organisations and tovard restriction of their own activities to review of ques- 
tions of jurisdiction and procedure. 

The centrifugal drives of the representativeness and neutral competence 
institutions thus found no important counter-force in the ^^gislatures or in the 
courts. So the efforts to maximise these values brought with them the disper- 
sion of governmental policy-making processes. 

There we*:e widespread criticisms of this fragmentation.** It bred chaos; 
agencies pursued contradictory polici3s in related fields. It fomented conflict; 
agencies engaged in bitter bureaucratic warfare to establish their spheres of 
Jurisdiction. It opened gaps in the provision of service or of regulation; clienteles 
we;d sometimes denied benefits or escaped supervision because tliey fell be- 
tween agencies. It was costly; many agencies maintained overhead organiza- 
tions that could have been replaced more cheaply and effectively by a conimon 
organisation, and citizens had to aiake their own way through bureaucratic 
labyrinths. And, most important of all, it led to irresponsibility; no one quite 
knew how the pattern of organization and program came into existence or what 
could be done to alter it, each segment of the fragmented governments became 
a self-directing unit, the impact of elections on the conduct o? government was 
minimized, and special interest groups often succeeded in virtually capturing 
control of individual agencies. No one seemed to be steering the governmental 
machinery, though everyone had a hand in it. At best, it seemed to be drifting 
(and just when the growth of the economic system appeared to make greater 
direction necessary), while at worst it showed f *gns of flying apart or grinding 
to a stop. These were among the forces that persuaded many students of 
government that chief executives had to be built up to take charge of the 
machinery. 

The ofRce of the chief executive became their hope because it furnished the 

* CritioiBmsi that is to tay, of if ^ frAgmentation **\n general." When it came to the 
particular fragments o^'or which they exerted tlieir greatest influence, Icgislatorsi bureau- 
crats, party organises, and interest groups were often defensive of their special positions 
hostile to integrating remedies which might disturb their control. 
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only available means of achieving the end sought.* Movement toward strength- 
ening chief execuaves began long before there was an explicit body of doctrine 
to explain and justify it. In the federal govemmenti it took the form of struggles 
between Presidents and Congress for control of policy. Since the Presidency 
was set up with strong ^constitutional powers at the very start, the battle raged 
over the breadth of the powers conferred rather than over formal constitutional 
changes. Those powers were firmly defended, liberally interpreted, and grad- 
ually expanded under the strong Presidents from Washington on* The gover- 
nors, on the other hand, having been granted few powers at the start, gained 
strength slowly, largely through constitutional amendment, in the course of the 
Nineteenth Century. In the same period, many city executives developed from 
mere chairmen of councils to weak mayors and then to strong mayors, and 
there was eveii en occasional step in this direction among the rural units of 
government. These things were taking place even while the emphasis on rep» 
resentatiyeness was predominant; they continued after the pursuit of neutral 
competence became the order of the day; but the Twentieth Century was well 
on its way before executive leadership became a systematic quest jup^orted by 
artictilate theories, and before it reaOy began to gather speed. 

One of the first ngns of the new emphasis was the rapid spread of the execu- 
tive budget in government. For a long time, agency requests for funds were 
considered individually, and there was no central point at which total expendi- 
tures were reviewed and the competing claims balanced against each other in 
the light of the resources available; indeed, very often, the only way govern^ 
ments could figure out how much they were spending was to add up the 
appropriation bills after they had been passed. The reformers turned to the 
chief executives to rationalise the spending process, and out of it came the 
now familiar phenomena of executive review and adjustment of agency 
requests, and the submittal of a comprehensive budget supposed to make it 
possible to see the overall spending pattern. The practice was often far short 
of ideal, but, for the first time, chief executives were given a powerful instru* 
ment with which to control administrative behavior; it was a major advance in 
striving to equip them to integrate American government. A few large cities 
and states adopted budgetary legislation during the first two decades of the 
Twentieth Century, and the Taft Commission on Efficiency and Economy in 
1912 urged such a measure upon the federal government. By the middle of the 
third decade, many of the largest cities, virtually all of the states, and the 
federal government had budget laws on the books. Since then, in general, 
the tendency has been toward continued increase in the budgetary powers of 
chief executives, and toward adoption of the process by those jurisdictions in 
which it did not previously obtiun. A large body of literature now backs up 
this practice, and, though the lack of a theory of budgeting (as contrasted with 
beliefs about the appropriate machinery for budgeting) has been pointed out, 

• Pwrty boiaet occationally did serve this function, but only occasionally, for It must 
be remembered that bur political parties are really congeries of smaller organisations In 
most places and therefore hardly equipped to provide governmental integration. Besides, 
they wen phenomena from which governmental dctigncra wcro seeking to deliver the 
foveramental procew. 
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the executive-budget doctrine is widely accepted and rarely challenged. 

Another indication of the concern with executive leadership is the adminis* 
trative reorganisation movement. It is frequently described as having begun 
in 1917, when Illinois adopted a sweeping change in its administrative stnic- 
tiire, although such measures had been unsuccessfully urged in other states 
several jreara earlier. Under this plan, the number €i agencies was reduced, 
and they were grouped into comparatively few departments headed by officials 
appointed by the ovemor; an administrative pyramid, with the governor 
standing at the ape was the goal, and if it was rarely achieved completely, 
the extent , to whi >. it was approximated is indeed remarkable conddering 
the degree of fragmentation prior to the changes. The number of elected 
administrative officials was sharply diminished, and ballots became ccxti>- 
spondingly shelter. The appmnting and removal power of the governor was 
also increased In a single vast upheaval, the reorganisers sought to elevate 
him from an almost impotent exhorter to a powerful leader; if their efforts did 
not — as they could not — immediaidy prckluce the connequences sought, it was 
not very long before they began to bear fruit. Administratively and politically, 
the Illinois governor ascended to new eminence and influence. And more than 
half the states, some cities, and a few counties and towns, followed Illinois' 
lead. All during the 'twenties and 'thirties, surveys of government machinery 
were commonplace, and they became even more so after World War II as the 
first federal Hoover Commission touched off a wave of "little Hoover. CJommis- 
rions" in the states and many cities. "Concentration <^ authority and respon- 
sibility," "functional integration," "direct lines of responsibility," "grouping of 
related services," "elimination of overlapping and duplication," and "need for 
coordination" echoed through state capitols, city and town halls, and even 
through some county courthouses as chief executives became the new center of 
governmental design. 

At t&e federal level, there were occasional adjustments and readjustments iu 
the machinery of government in the early part ci the century, and the President 
was even invested with broad powers of reorganisation during the emergencies 
of World War I and the depression. But it was not until the mushrooming 
agencies of the New Deal strained that machinery to its limits that the practices 
and supporting dogmas of the reorganisers made their appearance in strength in 
Washington. Few clearer statements of the executive leadership value than the 
Report of the Presidents Commiilee on Adminisiralive Managemeni have ever 
been published with its recommendations on pulling the administrative 
functions of the independent regulatory commissions back under the Pres- 
ident,^^ on drawing the government corporations back into the hierarchy,^*^ on 

And no de&rer or more schoiorly justifications of this value than E. Pendleton 
Herring, PtMic Admnutration and ihe PMie InUrest (New York, 1036). 

This point of view received additional euppori at the state level, although in re- 
strruncd tones, from Jaroes W. Fesler in his The Independenu of SlaU Regulatory Com" 
mUnont (Chicago, 1942). 

"See also, for example, V. 0. Key, Jr., "Government CoiporaUons," inTrits M. 
Marx, ed., EUmetiU of Puhlic Adminutration (New York, 1946). 
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bringing personnel management under close direction by the President, on 
strengthening the White House staff, on getting the General Accounting 
Office out of the pre-auditing field and returning this operation to the executive 
branch, and in the tightly reasoned explanations of these recommendations 
(tduch were tied to the p^ of the separation of powers), the Committee offered 
the classic presentation of the reorganization aspects cS the executive leadership 
«chooL» 

The Reorganisati(Hi Act of 1939, which reversed one formal relationship of 
the President to Congress by cmiferring initiatory responsibility for reorganizsr 
tion plans on the former and authorising the latter in effect to veto such 
proposals, reflected in practice the theory of the Report; even the frequent use 
of the I^^tive veto does not reduce the significance of this expanMon of 
executive power, and the fierceness of the periodic battles over renewal of the 
Act sugg^ both Congressmen and Frendenis are conscious of this significance. 
In the couise of the years since the Report, without much fanfare, other rccom- 
mendations of the Committee have been put into practice, too; the influence 
of the Committee ecmtinued to make itself felt for a long time. 

The first Hoover Comnusuon was considerably less emphatic about strength- 
ening the chi^ executive than its predecessor, and the second Hoover Com- 
misrion has displayed, if anything, some coldness (if not outright hostility) to 
the concept. It is conceivable, therefore, that the reorganisation movement 
has for the time being run its course in the federal government. But it would 
probably be an error to write off entirely this phase of the quest for executive 
leadership. 

A third index ot this quest, an indexrelated to, but distinguishable from, the 
developments in budgeting and administrative reorganisation, is the increase 
in the sixe of executive staffs. The archetype is the Executive Office of the 
President with its hundreds of specialists providing the President with advice 
on every aspect of policy, reviewing lepslative proposals to work out the 
Presidential attitude, studying administrative management from the Presi- 
dent's point of view, planning, researching, furnishing legal counsel, serving as 
a source of information alternative and supplementary to the formal hierarchy, 
and studded with *Hhe Prcndent's men," responsible and loyal to him and him 
alone. Tlus is a far cry from the days when a President's secretariat consisted 
cf a few aides who hdped him with his official correspondence; it has helped 
to give the chief executive the means with which to direct the administration 
he heads and to formulate prc^rams and press them into statute and then Into 
operation; it has helped make him a real center of political and administrative 
power. In like fashion, the executive offices of many of the governors have been 
transformed into instruments of leadership, and some local executives have 

^ To be sure, the Committee alio advocated expansion of the merit system^ and 
restated the argument that stronger executive Ic&dcrahip would mean greater popular 
control of government rcprcwntativcness), thus indicating how deep-seated these 
parallel values were. But this cannot obscure the basic premises of the Committee^s 
Report^ nor negate its general impact: it is overwhelmingly for executive leadership in 
sentiment. ^ 
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been aimilarly equipped; at these levels, the evolution as been somewhat less 
dramatic, but not much leas effective. The tendencies may be uneven in their 
fulfiUment, but they are pronounced. 

Doctrinally, the sharp conceptual cleavage between politics and administra* 
tion, which giuned currency during the years when neutral competence was 
ascendent, and which served as such a useful philosophical prop for the 
machinery favored in those years, became an impcdiinent to the justification 
of executive leadership. For one thing, chief executives, in whom administrative 
responsibility and power were to be lodged, were also partisan politicians. 
Moreover, one of the main reasons advanced for seeking integration was elimina- 
tion ct the fragmentation resulting from acceptance of the idea of the separabil- 
ity of politics and administration* Gradually, therefore, the politics-administra- 
tion dichotomy fell out of favor in public administration, and the. doctrine of 
the continuity C the policy*formulating process, better suited to the aims of 
executive leadership, b^;an to rephice it. Before long, the traditional orthodoxy 
became old-fadiioned and found few defenders. 

By every measure, then,, the >ears from 1910 to 1950 were characterized 
by the rise of the quest for executive leadership to a.p^:;ce of pre-eminence in 
administrative thought and action. 

The Cmeurrence of Values. For i xpository purposes, the quest for the three 
values has here been treated as sequential, and, to be sure, each had a different 
high point in tune. Nevertheless, it is worth pausing to reiterate that at no point 
was any of them pursued to the complete exclusion of one cr both of the 
others; evidence of interest in all three can be found at any stage of our history, 
sometimes in a single document by a single author. As has been observed, the 
defense of any one was often framed in terms of advancement of the ot!:ers 
simultaneously. The story is thus one of changing balance among the values, 
not of total displacement. 

XL THE COALinOK 

For many years, the proponents of neutral competence and the partisaiiS 
of executive leadership were able to make common cause, and their alUance 
became so imbedded in their thinking that the differences between them were 
hardly recognized. The divisive factors bepnning to emerge today then lay 
hidden beneath the mutual striving after a shared goal— a merit system to 
replace the spoils system.'* Much of the standard literature of public adminis- 
tration was written during this honeymoon period and therefore embraced 
both values at once. 

That the members of the neutral competence school should support the merit 
system as ag»*nst the spoils system is not at all surprising; this reform lay at 
the core of their program for redesigning governmental organization. But it 

"Merit system" and "spofls system,'' as used in this section of this paper, include, but 
are not restricted to, personnel management. Patronage, it will bo seen, is but one aspect 
— albeit the principal one — of spoils, which includes contracts, purchases, and other 
"favors.'* The remedies of the reformers were aimed at every aspect. 
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does require some explanation to account for the position of the executive 
leadenhip people, since spoils were allegedly one of the most effective devices 
through which executive influence could be exerted. There would seem to be a 
eontradietioQ between advocacy of measures to strengthen executives on the 
one hand and endorsement of a system that appeared to reduce executive in- 
fluence ott the other* 

The contradiction is more apparent than real. The spoils system had its 
usse for chief executives, but, as it operated in this country, it never really gave 
these clhom control of the administrative hierarchy* As a source of induce* 
menta to persuade legisktors to support executive-sponsored measures, it was 
quite heljrful at times* Jt was also "Suable in providing incentives to attract 
workers for tie parties* But it never furnished the executives with loyal, 
enthusiastic, capable, disciplined administrative machines; it did not make 
them chief administrators* 

Federal patnmage, for example, about which more is known than has been 
revealed about patronage practices at any other level of government, was 
distributed largely throuj^ Senators and Representatives, hopefully in return 
for the lepslators' votes on issues in which the Presidents were interested* But 
Congressmen ordinarily had to farm out their patronage to the party organiza« 
Hons in their states and districts, and even dissident -wings of Presidential 
parties which did not give Presidential measures consistent support in the 
Iq^slative chambers could often count on nominating pome federal appointees* 
During election campaigns the Presidents needed the support of all segments d 
the parties and could not, therefore, afford to weaken them for their legislative 
defections* In short, the patronage system strengthened party leaders and 
legislators more than it did executives* Thus the appointing power of the Pres- 
idents was bargained away— shrewdly sometimes, to be sure, from the point of 
view of legislation and of political survival, but at some cost from the stand- 
point of administrative management* Moreover, if a President's own nomina- 
tion was itself the result of bargaining in which he was the chosen rather than 
the chooser, then his appointing power was largely taken away at the start 

It was not just a matter of creating "ten enemies and one ingrate" with every 
appointment* Equally important, patronage tended to fragment the executive 
branch as much as did election of administrative oi&cers. For the loyalty of 
appointees who owed their positions only formally to the appointing official, 
but in fact to the state and local party units that nominated them, lay with the 
nominating powers* In the exercise of their legal authorizations, the appointees 
tended to be as responsive to individual legislators, local and state party 
leaders, and local community pressures as to their nominal superiors in the 
hierarchy* Moreover, since their tenure was sure to be cut short as soon as the 
opposing party won an election, they tried to squceise all they could out of their 
posts while they occupi^ them; their own personal interests, therefore, were 
likely to take precederce over official directives when the two conflicted. Trying 
to lead such a staff was like trying to play croquet in Wonderland; subordinates, 
like the mallets, balls, and wickets of the fairy tale, operated with a high degree 
of independence. 
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To the supporters of executive leadership, it was clear that the lateral pulls 
of political parties and individual legislators had to bo reduced, and the 
incentives for public employees to exploit their offices for personal advantage 
eliminated* Only then could the other means of building up executive influ- 
ence be made effective; only then could the President assert his authority over 
adminisiration* So the executive leadership supporters joined the defenders of 
neutral compcteuce in the drive toward a merit system of appointment, expect- 
ing that a bureaucracy chosen by objective standards would be at least as 
responsive to Presidential direction as to party and legislative pressures. A merit 
system of appointment controlled by a Civil Service Commission thus served 
the ends of two schools of thought; for different reasons, and in pursuit of 
different goals/they united behind it* 

Similar factors apparently operated to promote the adoption of objective 
standards practice for other activities corrupted by the spoils system* 
Political discrimination in public contracting, public works, government 
purchasing, granting of charters and franchises, distribution of benefits and 
subsidies, and the enforcement of the law, provided a harvest mainly reaped 
by state and local party and government leaders. These practices, too, gave a 
bit of leverage to executives in their legislative and political role, but they did 
nothing for executive control of the executive branch* So the executive leader- 
riiip school approved and worked for the adoption of rigorous statutory 
limitations, cutting party and individual legislators out of these processes as 
far as possible just as the civil service system freed the appointing process from 
their depredations. Here, too, though apparently striving for different objec- 
tives, the neutral competence and executive leadership groups joined hands* 

Consequently, the flood of Uterature on public administration after World 
War I unanimously applauded many of the measures designed to take govern- 
ment out of politics* By the 'thirties, however, as the emphasis on executive 
leadership increased, evidences of discord grew more persistent. 

III. THB EMERGING CONFLICT 

In thirty years the number of federal civilian employees has more than 
quadrupled. If power were measurable, the federal bureaucracy's power would 
probably turn out to have increased by an even greater factor: Governmental 
policy i^ now formulated in administrative regulations and orders, as the 
growth of the Federal Register vividly attests; judicial proceedings before 
administrative agencies probably exceed in quantity those before the courts; 
hcensing and administrative decisions regarding benefits and subsidies, are the 
order of the day; and all of this is handled by administrative official under the 
very broadest of mandates from Congress and the President. Much of our 
legislation originates in admipist'-^t-ve agencies, and most proposed legislation 
is submitted to such agencies to determine what the President's position on it 
ought to be. A corresponding growth of administrative influence has taken 
place in all large-scale organizations, both governmental and private, but few 
have a record as dramatic in this respect as the federal government* 

The growth of governmental bureaucracy in size and importance was sub- 
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jected to vehement attacks in this country and abroad. For the most part^ 
however, the attacks were disregarded, especially by political scientists, be- 
cause it was clear that they were not aimed at the bureaucracy per se, but at the 
govenuhental progratM administered by the civil servants. The programs 
themselves were too popular for their critics to assail directly with any real 
hope of success; the assault therefore took an oblique approach, hitting at what 
appeared to be a more vulnerable target; The criticism was therefore not taken 
very seriously in the study of public administration. Students of this subject 
became ardent and sometimes uncritical defenders of bureaucrats. Now that 
the controvert over the New Deal has subsided, however, the bureaucracy 
itself IB more or less taken for granted, and attacks upon it are less frequent, 
less vehement, and less publicised than they once were. This has helped students 
of public administration to take a somewhat more dispassionate view of the 
bureaucracy, and some secorid thouf^ts may be at hand. 

For though the mechanisms of neutral competence were remarkably success- 
ful in reducing the influence of the political parties on the administrative 
hierarchy, they did not necessarily increase the President's control over 
administration. Rather, they encouraged the development of ''self-directing'' 
groups within the bureaucracy, and these groups in turn cultiy^^ted their own 
sources of supp^&y among professional groups concerned with the subject 
matter over which the services have jurisdiction, among their clienteles, and 
among appropriate Congressional committees and subcommittees. The com- 
ponents of the "neutral" bureaucracy, by virtue of their expertness and in- 
formation and alliances, have become independent sources of decision-making 
power, and Presidents will probably find them no easier to direct — indeed, 
perhaps even more intractable, than their partisan predecessors. 

As a consequence, some of the standard devices for promotikig neutral 
competence have been openly questioned in the literature of public administra- 
tion* As noted earlier, the independence of regulatory commissions and govern- 
ment corporations has been vigorously criticized. The Brownlow Committee 
also sought to make personnel nianagement an arm of the White House and 
to confine the Civil Service Commission to quasi-judicial functions and a role 
as "watchdog" of the merit system. This principle was endorsed recently by 
the staff of the Temporary (New York) State Commission on Coordination of 
State Activities, by a minority (comprising 11 members) of the Mayor's Com- 
niittee on Management; Survey of the City of New York, by the Sixth American 
Assembly," and, implicitly, by the prescn*, administration in Washington, 
under which the chairman of tho Civil Service Commission serves as adminis- 
trative head of that agency and is located in the executive mansion. A rising 
chorus of voices has also begun to call for decentralization of authority for 
personnel management to line departments," a position stated with particular 

" Staff Report an Citnl Service^ State of New York Legislative Document No. 42 (1053) ; 
Modem Mana^emerU for the City oJNtw 'iorh (1953), Vol. 2, pp. 216 ff.; The Federal Qoth 
ernmenl Service (New York: Graduate School of Business, (3olumbia University, 1054), 
with special emphasis on Chapter 2, ''The President, Congress, r^nd the Vederal Govern- 
ment Service," by Herman M. Bomers. 

C5., Norman J. PoweU, Pereonnel AdminiMtralion in Ootftmment (Now York, 1056)t 
^P. 164-71. ^ 
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darity and force by Commissioner James K. Pollock of the first Hoover Com- 
mission in a minority report on personnel The establishment of Schedule C in 
the Federal government service in 1953, rolling back merit system protections 
from a number of positions of a policy-making and confidential character, 
despite the partisan components of the impetus behind this move, was in large 
measure an effort to preserve the powe: of the President over policy. More 
recently, the arguments of the second Hoover Commission for extension of 
civil service protections to the very highest administrative officials (in the form 
of a ^^senior civil service'') have been sharply questioned«^^ Recommendations 
lor an institutionalised corps of political executives have been asc^iilcd as 
likely to weaken the President^* The premises of the city-manager plan have 
been described as inapplicable to large cities, and some spirited defenses of 
elected mayors have appeared.^* And all of these views have been reflected in 
the kinds of administrative improvements adopted in many jurisdictions in 
recent years. Other similar defections from the coalition between the neutrality 
and the leadership camps can be found in current literature and practice, but 
it is not necessary to labor the point; patently, these straws in the wind are 
examples of the growing divergence between the two philosophies that makes 
it increasingly doubtful that their adherents will continue to support the same 
governmental theories or reforms. 

Moreover, the philosophical divisions over structural values among the 
scholars have been inionsifitd by differing political — i.e., program — ^views. 
Many of the champions of increased governmcnal activities, in the realms both 
<^ services (welfare, financial, industrial) and economic regulation; tend to i^^lly 
behind chief executives and especially behind the President. The reason is 
fairly obvious: Demands for expansion of government service and regulation 
originate frequently (though not exclusively) in urban areas, and urban areas 
have their greatest political effect on the election of chief executives and their 
smallest impact on the stat^ legislatures and Congress, where they are sub- 
stantially underreprescntcd. So executives tend generally to be more sym- 
pathetic to those demands than do the legislators, and those who favor an ex- 
panding role for government look to elected executives, as a rule, when they 
want to impress their preferences on governmental policy. Quite apart, then, 
from the concern about the organizational problems created by fragmentation 
of government, there are considerations of political preference and strategy 
that generate support for executive leadership. 

"E.g., Herman M. Soir.crs, "Some ivcservations about the Senior Civil Service," 
Personnel AdminUiraiion, Vol. 19, pp. 10 ff. (January-February, 1956); and Paul P. Van 
Riper, The Dialecixct of the Civil Sertnee (mimeo., Cornell University, 1956). 

" See tJie papcra (mimco.) delivered by Harlan Cleveland and Wallaee S. Sayre at the 
Conferenee on the Politieal Exeeutivo, Woodrow Wilson Sehool of Publie and International 
^^^An, Prineeton, New Jersey, Mareh, 1956. 

" See Temporary (New York) State Commission to Study the Organisational Strue- 
ture of the Government of the City of New York, Four Slept lo Seller Qovemmenl of New 
Yc.h CUy (1953), Chapter 2; Wallaee S. Sayro, "The General Manager Idea for Large 
Cities," Public Adminitlralion Review, Vol. 14, pp. 253 ff. (Autumn, 1954). 
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By^the same token/.there are issues of political attitudes and tactics that 
•Dgender enthusiaaajtipr^Jcgisk^^ bodies regardless of questions of repre- 
•entativeness. Lqpslatures^ because of the composition and the sources of their 
political atrexigth, offer the greatest leverage to those who resist the growth of 
governmental activitiea*-or, more accurately, who oppose those govern- 
mental activities acught by urban populations. Not, then, because l^latures 
are more representative, but because this is where the backers of a particular 
political attitude can exert their greatest political stength^ many individuals 
recommend in their proposals for govemn\cntal reform that these bodies be 
r.rengthened both relatively and absolutely; 

Finally, it might be inferred that some reformers distrust all politicians and 
electorates and pin their hopes on the expertise and efficiency of a profes- 
aionaliied bureaucracy. They seem to be moved not merely by a concern for 
governmental structure but by political values that include an implicit con- 
tempt for what we ordinarily understand to be the democratic process and an 
explicit respect for an aristocracy of talent that borders on a latter^ay faith in 
technocracy.*® 

So the tendencies toward division reinforce each other, and there are np 
visible factors thrusting toward alliances like that fortuitous one developed by a 
peculiar conjunction of circumstances during the infancy of public adminis- 
tration as an.academio and occupational specialty. As a result, the language 
of public administration is likely to become increasingly strategic and tactical 
in tone rather than "scientific? Just as the naked power issues of the legisla- 
tively oriented groups c«une to the surface in the recent efforts to weaken the 
Presidency— vji., the Twenty-Second Amendment, which reduces the leaden- 
ship potontial of a President in his second term; the efforts to strip away 
Presidential reorganisation authority in 1953; the fight over the proposed 
Bricker Amendment; the continuing efforts to revamp the Electoral College in 
such a way as to reduce the political effectiveness of the urban-labor-Iiberal 
entente that has been partly responsible for the aggressive and expansive use 
of Presidentid power— so too, many of the reorganization issues will be 
discussed in power terms in the future as the public administration groups 
aligned with the executive and with the bureaucracy, respectively, pull apart. 
The question that will be asked about suggested reorganisations is not, "What, 
according to the canons of management science, is the beat organisation?'' 
but, "What will be the effect of this measure on the institution we support?'' 
The differences in the answers will sharpen the theoretical distinctions between 
the wings of the public administration group and hasten estrangement of the 
factions.** 

••There would seem to bo an emergent split within this group. Some backers of • 
professionalised public service are apparently thinking In terms of a corps of administratiYe 
generalists to occupy the top levels of administrative agencies regardless of agency subject 
matter. Others seem to conceive of an administraUve elite of occupational epees^^Iistf 
engineen^ lawyers, doctors^ social workeiv, fo^estersi etc. 

« 0n9 may even hasard the guess th:;t the American Society for Public Administration 
will remain firmly in the hands of the neutral competence group while the executive leader- 
ship school in public administration looks more and more to the American Political Science 
Association at its forum* 
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To many students of public administration trained in the twenties, Hhirties^ 
and YortieS; the new atmosphere will be a strange and perhaps a bewildering 
one, fraught with hostilities* To students trained in the 'sixties, the literature 
of the earlier period| with its "principles/^ may seem quunt and even naive. 
Political scientists of the remoter future, looking back, may well conclude that 
it is not easy to bridge the gap between a generation seekhig to encourage the 
growth of a professional bureaucracy and a generation in turmoil over how to 
control it. 

Source; H, Kaufman, 'Emerging conflicts in the doctrines of public 
administration'. Amcricon Political Science Review, vol. 50, no. 4, pp. 1057-73. 
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Introduction 

The worid of educational politics and change today teems with 
dilemmas. But as Getzels has pointed out, ^'dilemmas do not present 
themselves automatically as problem capable of resolution or even 
of profitable contemplation/* ^ The purpose of this chapter is to de- 
scribe the meah5ng and significance of political change in education 
and to explain \% insofar as the research on educational politics al- 
lows. The approach taken rests on the belief that problem finding 
is the critical activity in the advancement of knowledge. In essence, 
the chapter consists of three answers in search of a question. 

It is possible to view the research on change in educational 
governance as udng three alternative orientations. The first of 
these orientations is the focus upon change in the service function 
of government, a function that refers to thc^ie processes that either 
produce or provide activities or resources that will meet socially 
perceived needs such as the need for education. A second onenta- 
tion for research focuses upon the political function of govern- 
ment, the function of managing conflict and settling disputes be- 
tween contesting coalitions over matters of public importance.^ 
Public controversy lies at the heart of this function. 

The conceptual separation of these two functions is particularly 
useful to professionals in a public service because the influence of 
expertise is dfiTerent with respect to each of them. In the service 
function the application of expertise ts.usually dominant in dealing 
with questions, but professional expertise is significantly less use- 
ful in the resolution of political disputes. Indeed, such disputes 

t. Jacob W. Get^cIs, ^'Problem Finding** (Address given ac the 343rd 
Omvocation of the University of Chicago, Chicago, 111., March 16, 1973)* 

a. The distinction betu'een the service and political funaions of govern- 
ment is made in Edward C Banfield and James Q. Wilson, City Politics (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1963). 
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often challenge the validity of professional expertise. Thr distinc- 
tion between the service and political functions of government 
becomes particularly important when public controversy about 
education increases. 

A third orientation of the research on change in educational 
governance pays particular attention to t special type of political 
function. When public controversy arises over tiie ideological 
assumptions and organizational structures that have customarily 
managed conflict, governments are called upon to settle disputes 
over the system for settling dbputes. Such conditions occurring in 
senior governments may produce a constitutionti crisis. In junior 
governments with delegated powers, such as an educational govern- 
ment, this type of controversy often evokes the intcrvendon of 
senior governments, which are the sources of delegated powers. 
If continued long enough, the intervention will take the form of 
restructuring the junior governments. The infliience of technical 
expertise, which is dominant in the service function, is least relevant 
and least powerful in dealing with questions about the nature of 
the system for settling disputes. 

Each of these three research orientations begins with a different 
question and hence with , a different definition of the problem with 
which the research is concerned. The first orientation addresses 
the question, "What is the nature of the politics of educational 
change?" The second asks primarily, "What is the nature of politi- 
cal change in education?" And the third orientation asks, "What 
is the nature of change in the politics of education?" 

Adimnistrative Politics: The Folitics of Educational Change 
Research focusing on the scr\ice function provides insight on 
an administrative perspective that developed from municipal re- 
forms that restructured educational goven:.ncnt at the turn of 
the century. This administrative perspective centers upon the 
operational realities of educational policy and decision making, 
reflecting a theory of government that became dominant at that 
rime. As Waldo points out in referring to public administration, 
"In essence, this new theory or philosophy of government was a 
reinterpretation of the meaning of demdcracy for America, one 
for the new, urban America. ... It sought to attain the values of 
equality and freedom for citizens by making government strong 
and efficient."* In commenting upon this development, Schatt- 

3. Dv/jght Waldo. The Study of Public AdmmUtmlon (New York: Ran- 
dom House. t9<;5), pp. 19*20. 
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Schneider writes: **While we were thinking tbout something else 
t new government was created in the United States, so easily and 
so quiedy that most of us were wholly unaware of what was going 

The administrative-political system centered upon by the first 
research orientatioh was produced by a single reform program 
and it continues to be the dominant system for determining educa* 
tional policy** Decisions produced by this administrative*politica! 
system and the consequent changes in educational operations are 
die primary objects of inquiry in this research a^ j^roach* The bulk 
of die day in, day oat interactions between educadon and the 
political order fail within this category. The research pays atten- 
tion, therefortc to die customary political processes in educational 
governments by which the demands and supports of organized 
publics (including professional ones) are routinely translated into 
incremental policy changes in educational operations. This kind 
of research has the virtue of centering attention upon the incre* 
mental characfrer of policy making, i pattern that Undblom found 
to be most common in the making of policy.* The research clarifies 
the routinization of decisions in educational policy making noted 
by SmoleyJ It explains the function of changes in educational 
decitions, whether reactive or proactive, to maintain the policy 
system* 

This fix5t research orientation has been particularly fruitful in 
answering the question, '*Who governs in educational govern* 
ments generally?^* It provides a usefid insight into the meaning 
of the episodic political crises and ephemeral issues, described by 
Martin as the odier side of the coin of routinization, and into the 
control of this political system by the educational ^5tabluhment.* 

4* £. E. SchtRschndder, The Semisovtreign People (New York: Hole, 
Rinehtrt k Winston, 1960)1 p. viL 

5. L. Hsmon Zelgler $jxd M. Kent Jennings, whh the assistance of G. 
Wayne Peatce, Qovemini Americm Sebcob: Politico! Interaction in Local 
Districts (Nonh Sdtuate, Mass.: Duxbury Press, 1974). 

6. Charles E. Liodbloni, The Poliey^Maksng Process (Englewood Oiffs, 
NJ.: Prentlce-Hall, 1968). 

7. &*igene UC Smoley, ^'ConucurJty Partidpatton m Urban School Govern* 
ment^ (PhD. dia^ Jctoa Hopkics Unirenh^, >965)« 

8. Laurence lannaccone and Pcttr J. Gstone, The Politics of Education 
(Eugene, Greg.: ERIC Qcannghou:;e on Educational Management, University 
of Oregon, 1974). 

9* Roscoe C. Martin, Goverm/tent and the Subttrhan School (Syracuse, 
N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1962). 



Willower^s funcri^nal analysis of schools suggests that these petty 
political crises most often fill the vacuum produced by the absence 
of politicti mechanisms for facilitating public articulation of value 
choices, an absence tlint lannacconc has characterized elsewhere as 
the lack of i loyal opposition.'^ Such findings are important for 
describing the essential character of educational polirics for most 
of this century. 

The customary politics of educational change has most often 
entailed adjustments among participating subunits of the adminis* 
trative-political system for establishing school policy. The subunits 
have combined technicaKprofessional and social elites that operate 
with consensual processes witliin nonpartisan political and govern* 
mental structures. As a result, educational policy making regarding 
the service functions of educational governments has been largely 
"privatized/' to use Schattschneider^s terminology. 

Schattschneider offers a political theory useful for underiund- 
ing the ^gnificance of the politics of an administrative^political 
policy system in contrast to a system of extended public contro<> 
versy.^^ For him, the uni versal language of conflict is it the root 
of til politics and the extreme contagiousness of political conflict 
is the central political fact in a free society.^^ His theory contains 
two basic elements: (a) the few individuals who are actively en* 
gaged in the center of a conflict, and (b) the ^uch larger pasave 
audience fascinated by the conflict who may enter ir as contestants 
rather than remain as spectators. For Schattschneider, therefore, 
the central focus of political analysis is the relationship between 
the combatants and the audience. The audience is never truly 
neutral, it is overwhelmingly larger than the combatants, and its 
direct involvement in the con^'Tt will not only determine the 
outcome but will likely change the organization of the combatants. 
Organization is the mobilization of bias for acdon, and changes 
in organization will change the values at issue. The spectators, 
therefore, are ''a part of die calculus of all conflicts.**^* llie extent 
to which otherwise passive cirizens become involved in a political 
conflict determines the scope of its contagion. Hence his advice 

to. Dcnald j. Willower, '^Educational Cli2nge and Functional £<tui\'alcnts,*' 
Education grid Urban Society 2 (Aucust 1970): 385-402; Laurence lannacconc, 
Folitict h Education (New York: Center for Applied Research in Education, 
19^57). 

1 1. Schattsclincidcr, The Sevfisovcrcisn People, 

12. ibid., p. 3. 
ty Ibld^ p. 66. 



to the polidctl analyst: *^atch the audience*** More precisely, 
changes in die highly permeable boundary separating combatant 
from audience vnUl indioite changes in &t least two sorts of political 
phenomena* First, there are changes in the composition and organ!* 
zation of die contesting coalidons, including changes in their status 
and role characteristics. Second, the character of the issues ttut 
will then become significant for every combinadon of contestant 
and issue will involve the dominadon of some issues and the sub* 
ordinadon of odiers.^^- 

The customary administradve politics of educadon has displayed 
considenible conastency in the nature of its contesting coalidons 
for most of this century. It has also displayed consistent biases tOr 
ward issues that have received most attention, as well as toward 
those that have been accorded only peripheral status. The kinds 
of issues that are (fear to educational profesdonals have commanded 
center suge. They include (a) the mobilization of support for 
educational budgets, (b) the adjustment of state aid formulas to 
die disadvantage of large cities, (c) the political opposition to private 
schools, (d) district reorganization to achieve larger local districts, 
and (e) the increased certification requirements and protection of 
educational professionals. The broader issues of race, reUgion^ and 
rights of clients (pupils and par^ts) have been held off stage. 
Hie distinctive character of both sorts of issues and their on*stage 
or off-stage location are exactly xvhat is to be expected of a ri- 
vatized political system reflecting organized professional leadership 
for much of this century. 

Schattschneidcr views the history of Amcricnn politics as a 
perennial struggle between tendencies toward "privatizing con- 
flict,** which restrict its scope, and tendencies toward "socializing 
conflict,** which enlarge its scope. Control of the ccope of conflict 
has always been a prime instrument of political strategy. The tactics 
of privatizing and socializing political conflicts arc influenced by 
the structure of the federal system, a structure that itself is the 
outcome of major strategic considerations for controlling tlie con- 
tagion of political conflict One way to restrict the scope of conflict 
is to localize it. Thus, debates about the "religion" of localism in 
education, about local, state, and national relations, about com- 
munity control, or about centralization or decentralization arc in 
reality controversies about the scale of conflict Schattschneidcr 
points out: 



14. Ibid., p. 4. 



One-party systems . . . have been notoriously useful instruments for 
the limitation of conflict and depression of poUtical participation. This 
tends to be equaUy true of measures designed to sec up nonpartisan 
government or measures designed to take important public business out 
of politics altogether.^* 

Frivadzadon of conflict is exacdy wF^at the structures of educa* 
donai govcniment and the poUdcal ideology resuldng from the 
reform at the turn of the century produced. The research focused 
upon policy making in the service funcrion in educational govern- 
ment amply describes its activities. The politics of education has 
been characteristically the politics of interest groups, as contrasted 
with the politics of party, and has rims operated largely apart from 
the two-party structure. The poh'tics of education has also found 
its chief points of focus and impact in the local school board and 
the state legislature. Here again the absence of the two-party 
mechanisms mediating between the voter and governmental offices 
is reflected. Funhcrmore, direct democracy impli^^d in *he focus 
on school board operations places a premium upon achieving a 
consensus in the legisktive process. Consequently, the poUtics of 
education has traditionally been the low visibility politics of 
informal agreement and consensus building among educational 
interest groups. It has conferred special advantages on the insider: 

It is die politics of th^ sacred, rural rather than secular, urban com- 
munity; a politics of the priesthood rather than die hustings. The two 
genres of politics arc different in kind. The poUdcs of the hustings are 
visible and thrive on conflict and its resolution. The colorful kaleido«x)pe 
and cacophcmtc caUiope of the campaign is its mQieu. They subsist 
on the bformal development of consensus prior to pubhc debate.^* 

The research focus on the service function has serious weak* 
nesses that follow from its strength. Tliis focus cannot easily sur^ 
mount the governmental philosophy that produced it Its data 
categories too readily accept the political ideology and organiza- 
tional structures of the service function as iSxed. As Lindblom has 
demonstrated, the normal policy process is one of incremental 
change, but incremental policy making depends upon general agree- 
ment about basic ideological principles. 



t5. Ibid., p. iu 

t6, Laurence lannacconc and Frank \V. Lutz, *The Changing Politics of 
Education,*' American Association of Unwcrsity 11^ omen Journal 60 (May 
1967): 160-62, 191 
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Any eren loosely organized set of xnteriocldng generalizadons or prin* 
dpies about social orgtnizat}on-H>r more q)ecifically about politico* 
economic organizatioa—is of enormous help to policy analysis. • • * 
AU policy analysts rests to a degree on Ideology so defined. • • • In 
effect an ideology takes certain beliefs out of die gunfire of criticisnu 

• • • These beliefs • • • csn thereafter be introduced into poli^ analyns 
u diough diey were sctded fact. • . • Even mistaken beliefs cm serve 

• • . because we chose a common set of assumptions.^^ 

Every policy system rests upon such beliefs or poUtical myths.^^ 
Most often the beliefs or m>'ths appear to reconcile the irrecon- 
cilable and competing values dear to a society by papering over a 
large number of onavowed conflicts and by managing tendons too 
fundamental for political controversy, usually by benignly neglect- 
ing diem. Some examples of these.tens^ons are the competing values 
of the lay public and of the organized profesion dut seek to 
influence educational decision maldng, die compeddon for power 
between teachers and administrators widiin the professioUt and 
the differences in attitudes and values between tf^ upper-middle 
and lower classes within the lay public Cuntnrly, the issue of 
elite versus egalitarian education (including the competition be- 
tween elite and egalitarian outcomes of education) is a persistent 
part of die agenda of pub'-'' cchooling. Such tendons may in the 
final analyris be fundamentally unresolvable except is they periodi- 
cally become compromised and redefined within die assumptions 
of the dominant political doctrine of an enu *^me controversies 
must be subordinated by both parties because neither side could 
sundve die ensuing struggles.**" So also the research with an 
orientation toward the service function of educational govern- 
ment tends to use assumptions woven into its political ideology 
without seeing alternatives. 

The research orientation that focuses on die administrative- 
polidcal system has proved useful for describing and explaining the 
traditionally privatized politics of education. It is ill-suited, how- 
ever, for grappling with the spread of political controversy and 
it also tends to place the school in the role of indcpenden;. variable 
with its politics as a dependent variable. 



17. Linnblom, Tbe FoUcy-Maklng Process, p. 23. 

18. Robert M. Maclvcr, Tbe Web of Governmcntt rev. cd. (New York: 
Free Press, 1965). 

19. Schattschncidcr, Tbe Senissovereign People, p, ;6. 
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Political Adjustwent: Political Change in Education 
The second research orienudon, concentrating on the political 
function of educational govcmmeiic^ is more truly a political 
science orientation. As Wirt and Kirst have pointed out^ "For politi- 
cal scientists — the essence of the political act is the straggle of 
men and groups to secure the authoritative :>upport of government 
for their values."^© follows that the political function of educa- 
tional governments is to manage or to clianne! conflict. 

The research orientation rfiat focuses on this political function 
ukes as its point of departure the natural laws or regularities of 
political change in educadon as found largely in four goyemmeatal 
arenas— the typical local education authoriQr, the urban school 
district, the state, the nation* The vantige point of this orientation 
has the virtue of giving primary attention to the recent and in- 
creased spread of political conflicts in education. The research 
shows these conflicts to be theoretically explicable in part as law- 
ful, periodic cycles of political change in education in each of 
these four areas of government Thus a cycle of changes following 
elections in which incumbent school board members are defeated, 
with consequent changes in patterns of executive succession, ap- 
pears significant in local school districts at specific times in their 
history.^ A similar cyclical pattern is noted in urban educational 
politics, but vnA different political mechanisms.^ Research of the 
past two decades on die state polidcs of education indicates a 
dramaac increase in fragmented influence structures upon state 
policy making.^ The politics of educadon in the nadonal govern- 

20. Frederick M. Wirt and Michael W. Kirst. Tbc FolHted Web of 
AnmicMn Schools (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 197a), p. 4. 

21. Ridiard O. Carlson, Executive Succession and OrgmzMtioml Change: 
Ttacebomi and Career-bound Superhttendems of Schools (Chicago: Midwest 
Administration Center, University of Chicago, 1962); Laurence lannaccone 
and Frank W. Lutz, Pofhics, Povfety and Policy: The Governing of Local 
School Districts (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrfll Publishing Co^ 1970). 

22. Laurence lannaccone. Problems of Financing Irmer^ity Schools (Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: Oliio State University Research Foundation, 1971); Laurence 
lannaccone and David K. Wiles, 'TIic Changing Polidcs of Urban Educa- 
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ment is a most sensitive indicator of the fundamental change under* 
way in educational politics generally and perhaps in educational 
government itself. TTic educadona! politics of the V.liite House, 
the Congress, the Supreme Court, the U.S. Office of Education, 
and the Natfonal Institute of Education are important indicators 
of basic changes. Research on the national politics of education 
has demonstrated basic changes in the use of federal funds to inter* 
vene in state and local educational polidcs.^^ It has also described 
die most signi&ant planned restructuring of the U.S. Office of 
Education in this century.^ At the samo'time, the research indicates 
some of the limitations upon the power of federal intervendon.^ 

Even a cursory review of such studies, to say nothing of reports 
in news media, abundantly documents the fact of a dramadc in* 
crease in the polidcizadon of cducadon in every type of educa* 
rional government and in general American governments as welK 
The strength of this research approach is that its attention is cen- 
tered upon the poliucal funcdon of managing controversy. It deals 
widi issues of the responsiveness of educational governments.^ It 
appears to have made significant contribudons to our understand* 
ing of what may be lawful patterns of adjustment to periodic 
condidons of Imbalance between public demands and the privadzed 
tendencies of the administradvc-polidcal systems of diverse cduca- 
donal governments. 

But this research, Ifke that concentradng on the service func- 
tion, is primarily concerned with the management of cont»'oversy 
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within present educational governments. Such a focus is too 
limited, since it is concerned with political controversy within 
existing educational governments ant' with the political and ideologi- 
cal assumptions embodied in those governments* It tends to ex- 
amine issues of citizenship and represenuticn* with the bias of 
concern for the responnveness of educational governments as 
instruments for achieving order, efficiency, and uniformity rather 
than concern for the central issues of democracy itself. The spread 
of political conflict about education may therefore be misunder- 
stood The increa^^'d amount of political con'jrovcrsy around educa- 
tion noted in the research of the last two decades is not sufficiently 
explained. Neither is there adequate explanation for the marked 
increase in the rate of change of elected and appointed officehold- 
ers. Such changes could be merely a substitution of a new guard 
for the old, an exchange of positions between traditional ^*ins^ for 
a customary group of **outs.** These developments are not explained 
by the customary policy changes of incrementalism, in accordance 
with Lindblom*s analysis of policy systems." Such policy changes 
are more often than not seen as changes necessary simply co 
maintain the basic policy system in the midst of societal changes. 
Increased political conflict is seen only to vary in amount, but 
it also varies in kind, the latter variation being much more sig- 
nificant If dealt with at all, variation in kind is handled indirectly 
as if it were only an aberration or a phase in the natural adjust- 
ment of the educational policy system. Furthermore, only some of 
that increased political controversy appears to be explicated by 
the natural laws of governmental adjustment through systemic 
periodic political crises in educational governments. Neither the 
examination of the research carried on under this orientation nor 
the explanations it offers for political change in various educa- 
tional governments is likely to provide a sufficient explanation 
of the fundamental nature of the expansion of political conffict 
underway in education. 

The research produced by this second orientation, which was 
taken by a recent publication in an ERIC state-of-the-knowledge 
series,^ centers on the politics of education and political change 
in education. Tliere are several arguments against taking this point 
of departure. Wliile this research focus has produced most of the 
theoretically aseful findings in the polirics of education, it is in 
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its own wty too narrow t view to grt^p adequately the political 
revolution it reflects* Its strength is in its attempt to document 
. and explain the political conflicts of education in the family of 
goverr<menB that are the heart of the Americrn governmental 
structure. Precisely as it has fulfilled that necessary task» the 
research in educational politics of the last two decades has placed 
limitations upon itself. Explanations that depend for their primary 
variaUes upon the exclusiveness of educational politics, upon the 
lack of responsiveness of school systems, or upon the power of 
educational interests, however accurate in p^her respects, run the 
risk of misattribating causation* The approach tends to under- 
estimate die extent to ndiich we are encountering for the second 
time in this ^tntnry a political revolution in education. Most im- 
portant, evensfis data from this research have begun to indicate 
the presence of this revdution, its perspective tends to misattribute 
causation by failing to see how much the revolution is rooted in 
the larger political order. 

While this second orientation toward research is expanding its 
understrmding of the increased politicization of education in differ- 
ent types and levels of government, and to some extent of the inter- 
act .on among these types and levels, the research tends to give 
superficial attention to a number of issues about the whole of 
American educadonal polidcs. The research, like the popular com- 
municadon media, tends to miss the forest for the trees. In doing 
so it pays tribute to the basic ideological and structural biases built 
into the government of education by the municipal reform. 

Recent events and research support Eulau^s position on the 
reladon between polidcs and education: , 

I think we have to think of politics, broadly corxeived as including 
both government and societal happenings, as the independent variable 
and of education as the dependent variable.*<^ 

One implication of this assumption is that students of educational 
politics need to go beyond the parochial ^cw that seeks to explain 
educational politics from the events and developments that occur 
in it alone. Education, educational politics, governments, and the 
political ideologies of educational politics are only a part, perhaps 
the smaller part, of the origin of the major c:hanges underway. But 
an ethnocentric view of education tends to attribute- causation to 
educators rather than to the political order of education. In con-* 
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trast, recent research makes it increasingly clear that '*the issue is 
misconceived when stated as 'Dare the school build a new social 
order?' . • • The question is» 'Dare the social order build a new 
school?'"'^ Again following Eulau: 

If the political order is sound, stable, legitimate. Just, or whatever other 
criteria of ''goodness** one wishes to apply^ education and aU that is 
implied by education, such as the creation of new knowledge or the 
transmission of traditions! knowledge, flourishes* V, die political order 
is b trouble, education is in trouble.** 

Similarly, political conflicts in education around issues of com- 
munity control, for example, have been too often seen purdy as 
failures of educational governments. A broader perspective is 
necessary. As Elazar says. 

While \ve an concerned here with the demand for community control 
of schools, we must begin any inquiry into the meaning and likely 
consequences of that demand and its satisfaction or frustration by un- 
dersanding that ir is z part of a larger demand for community self- 
government.** 

The focus upon the political function of governments of education 
makes these peculiar subsets of the federal system the units of 
observation, thereby missing some of the significance of the ability 
of the federal system to limit the spread of conflict. 

Federalism is both the fundamental character of American gov* 
emment and the source of its pragmatic flexibility.*^ Federalism, 
with its structural distinctions and divisions of powers, is histori- 
cally bosfc to the American systcxu of educadonal government 
viewed both externally in its separation from general government 
and internally in its national, state, and local units. The nonhierar- 
chical sharing pattern of the American system also is found in 
education. Because educational governance is shared by tl.'is family 
of governments, "each sphere of authority, and responsibility tends 
to obscure the operational icalities of educational policy making."** 
So, for example, a piecemeal view of the causes of the changing 
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politics of education tends to highlight the closed system character 
of educational politics and the lack of responsiveness of schools, 
•school systems, and particular units of educational government as 
the antecedent conditions for increased politicization of education.'* 
Consequently, as a recent review of studies in the politics of educa- 
^tion points out, *'2ven within the present domains of research we' 
note the absence of nudics that move across the range of federal, 
state, ^id local educational politics. Their relationships emerge 
piecemeal from present worlc"*^ These conclusions appear valid, 
but they leave unanswered the question of why we are experiencing 
the spread of conflict in all govemmenvS around educational issues 
at thb time. Wor^c, they may not be able to ask the question well. 

The second research orientation has not surmounted the con- 
ceptual limitations of a federal structural frame of referc t. For 
this reason it has paid insufficient attention to the significance of 
the tendencies of the federal structure to blur social class conflicts, 
to insulate educational issues, and to mute regional controversies. 
So textbook issues rage in West Virginia. Accountability and 
sunshine laws are debated in Florida and ignored in some other 
states. In some states collective bargaining is given legal sanction 
and changes internal power rdations of the local school district. 
Once again, we may find that while we are thinking about some- 
thing else a new educational government is being created, so easily 
and quietly that most of us are wholly unaware of it Despite the 
longitudinal studies produced by the research on political adjust* 
ment within educational governments, the approach falls short of 
an adequate historical grasp of the significance of its findings. A 
longer historical perspccti\*e provides awareness of other periods 
that experienced an analogous spreading of political conflict about 
education. It highlight similarities ip the sources of the problems 
fought over, the cast of characters, and the nature of the issues 
involved. Such a view helps strengthen understanding of the funda- 
mental relations among political ideology, govemmentnl structure, 
their political functions, and tiie educational outcomes of schools.'^ 
Without such understanding, contemporary political changes can* 
not be adequately comprehended. Finally, a historical orientation 
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may even suggest in general outlines tiie future toward which the 
politics of. education is moving* 

As to analogous developments, the historical perspective suggests 
we may be at the end of one era in the government of education 
and on the threshold of another.** Historically, the spread of politi- 
cal conflict appears analogous to the upheavals in educational poli- 
tics during the 1840s and 1890s. Katz and Callahan point out the 
significance of these decades in opening up the arena to a debate 
of fundamental ksues.^^ Thus Katz notes the reemergencc of issues 
about heredity and Environment in the parallels he draws between 
1840, 1891, and 1960.^^ For the second time within a century we 
are experiencing a revolution in the politics of education. In both 
cases the origins are to be found in the problems of the cities, 
problems which in both eras extend far beyond the spheres and 
competencies of education. The first of these revolutions, which 
took place around the turn of the century, restructured American 
educational government as municipal reform took control of ur- 
ban school systems away from city political machines and their 
neighborhood subuntts. The second, which has been developing 
for some two decades, displays a similar propensity and potential 
for transforming the structures of educational government again. 
Neither the administrative politics nor the political udjustment 
approaches discussed above are adequate to cope with these his- 
torical parallels. Finallyt even the research that has centered upon 
periodic political readjttstincnts in the present system of educational 
government tends to underestimate the extent to which its own 
questions are limited oy assumptions that rest upon political myth. 
Katz takes a historical perspective, especially in viewing the period 
when the present system developed, and points out that alternative 
basic assumptions exist: 'if order, efHciency, and uniformity are 
preferred to responsiveness, variety, and flexibility, then, indeed, 
bureaucracy is inevitable 
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Resetrch antlyuig the changins politics within educational 
goreniments tends to ignore fundamental issues such as whether 
the service ought to be rendered. It reflects the prison of its data 
categories. Undblom iUostntes the point thus: 

Whedier diildren are to be educated by public authority is itself a 
big question* How diey are to be educated raises many more questions. 
Not surprimgly, big questions like diest are not turned over to any 
one policy maker but require cooperadon in policy making among 
many persons including the ordinary citizen himself in a democratic 
aociety.^ 

In fact, such big questions seldom get raised. They fall between 
the cracks of policy-making organizations. They are precluded by 
the ideolopcal assumptions that are treated as settled fact by the 
policy organization, thus taking them out of the gunfire of cridcism. 
Only a longer historical view helps In the interpretation of the 
emergence of such assumptions as issues of political controversy. 
That view identifies these recent dcvdopments as a reemergcnce 
of basic issues. It reveals that these issues were set aside from the 
center stage of political controversy in education for about fifty 
years of this century. They were set aside partly by the structuire 
of federalism that subdivided die political drama among many 
political theaters. They were also subordinated to other issues 
through the sharp sepsntion of educational governments from the 
mainstream of the American political order. Lastly, the historical 
view suggests that die reemergence of such issues implies an end 
to one politkal era and the beginning of another. It points to the 
strong political challenges to the doctrines of the old period as 
indicators of a revolution in the politics of education, a revolution 
that has implications for restructuring t!ie governments of education. 

Political Ideology: The Key 
The tendency toward privatization eventually leads to increases 
in conflict. In education that tendency had depended heavily on 
public faith in the technical expertise of school professionals, which 
is io say that the political myth of authority in educational govern-* 
ment, for most of this century, has been interdependent with the 
techniques of that service area. By technique, we mean a way 
of knowing, compacdy applied to the world of objects including 
persons, that is primarily a xr-^y of control. This is the sense in' 
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which knowledge is power* But techniquet while interdependent 
with mwi's political myths^ is never a substitute for the myth* 
The tendency toward, privatization in government is a tendency 
toward that impossible, substitution. To follow an analogy used 
by the seventeenth century English political philosopher, James 
Harrington* in OceofUtf it cuts the cake of power more and more 
in favor of those who have the technique. For as Brogan says: 

It is a dangerous anct idle dream to think that the state can be ruled 
by phik>sophen lumed. kings or scientists turned commissars. For if 
philosophers become kings or scientists commissars, they become poll* 
ridans and the powers given to die sute are powers given to men 
who 9Tt nxlm of states, men subject to al! the limitations and tempu- 
tions of their dangerous cnfc.^^^ 

The tendency toward privatization not only helps the advan- 
taged but also funher deuches theu: sphere of government from 
the rest of the ^litica! order. This drift leads to increased spread 
of conflict. The scope of conflict also expands because no tystem 
can remain isolated when the larger body politic is experiencing 
critical social changes. Privatization submerges basic value questions 
while social change raises them. In such situations even the best 
adjustment mechanisms may falter. Furthermore, as Maclver ntjtci, 
it is especially true in privadzed political systems that "established 
power is so tenacious of its prerogatives that rather than part with 
any of them it will often by blind resistance invite the loss of 
them all."<« The research suggests both conditions. Empirical in- 
dicators of the revolutionary changes in educational politics may 
be seen in the bulk of the research on the politics of education 
reported in the last two decades as well as in the existence of that 
subfield of study itself.^' The research notes an increase of nil sorts 
of political conflicts in educational governments, state and local, 
urban and suburban. An even stronger indication of the sigiK^cance 
of these conflicts is found in the increased politicization of educa- 
tional issues in national, state, and municipal governments. In addi» 
tion to changes in the political actors participating in the controvert 
sics, there are major changes in the issues at stake. Most of the im- 
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porunc tenets of the municipal refonn movement that terminated 
the political controyexsies at the turn of the century, having been 
the policy system assumptions of most of this century, arc now 
increanngly under fire« 

The central the»s of this chapter is that we are in the midst of 
a revolution in the politics of education that appears likely to lead 
to revolutionary change in the character of educational govern* 
meat itself Precisely because the doctrines of that earlier reform 
have been visibly shattered in the last two decades, the necessary 
if not sufficient conditions for a restructuring of educational gov* 
emments are present The desertion of the intellectuals identified 
by Crane Brinton as a necessary precondition for revolution is 
•present. Revolutions are 'first made in the minds of men. An un* 
varying forerunner of revolutions is not only the challenge to the 
ideology of a government but specifically an attack upon the belief 
in the authority of those who rule and upon the governmental 
structures in which they n^b. Political ideology, especially author- 
ity, and institutions are challenged together because institutions 
do not treat all forms and issues of conflict impartially. As Schatt- 
Schneider says, *'AI1 forms of political organization have a bias in 
favor of the exploitation of some kinds of conlSict and suppression 
of others because organization is the n/obUization of bias.^^^ As 
Maclver points out, "The guardians of the myth, no matter what 
its character, maintain focal agencies not only for the authoriutive 
interpretations of its tenets but also for the authoritative control 
of those who reject or seek to evade its prescriptions.'*" Hence 
the ultimate political acts are the struggles over defining the public 
policy issues about which conflicts are fought and the structure 
of the institutions for channeling them.^* 

Schattschneider says, "The best way to manage conflict is before 
it starts.'**^ Out of the incalculable number of. potential conflicts 
in a modem society or community only a few become politically 
^gnificanr; Politics selects from the number of potential conflicts, 
placing some at center stage of public attention and subordinating 
others. In effect, conflicts compete with each other and people 
must choose among them. Indeed, "political conflicts are waged by 
coalitions' of inferior interests held together by a dominant inter- 
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est^^'i Becaasc political cleavages around different issues are usually 
incompatible with each other, the development of one sort of 
issue is likely to suppress others. Funhcr, the alignment of given 
persons or groups or organizations around one issue is likely to 
be different from the alignment around others. This is clearest 
when the usually passive audience enters the conflict Thus the 
politics of issue selection or choice of conflicts influences the twin 
processes of unification and division— the ways in which people 
arc brouglit together as well as the ways they are divided into 
political interests, associations, groups, and parties. As far back as 
the English Revolution of the seventeenth century, Harrington saw 
(in Occam) tlie definition of alternatives and the choice of conflicts 
as the supreme instalment of power and the central issues of con- 
sritution»' structure. 

Prccjsdy because institutions are not impartial with rfjspcct to 
all conflicts and issues, because governmental organization too is 
the mobilization of bias, a fundamental change in the nature of 
the issues in the politics of education (or any other political realm) 
will place an intcleuble stress upon the old structures that channel 
conflicts. Either they must be restructured or the n')^w conflicts 
must be displaced by ones com* '.tible with the old structures. 
Further, since the development of cleavages over issu<is is a prime 
instrument of power, the party that is abb to define the issues is 
likely to take over the government.*' This is why Schattschneider 
says, ''The substitution of conflicts is the most devastating kind of 
political strategy," or, we may add, social happening.^ In sum, we 
suggest that a condition of mutual dep&idence exists between the 
nature of the issues around which political conflicts revolve, the 
coalitions of political actors engaged in those conflicts, and the 
structural features of the governments that channel such conflicts. 
Further, changes in one or tryo of these elements will, unless re- 
versed, result in changes in the others^ The process may be initiated 
by the displacement oi traditional central issues by new ones or 
ones previously peripheral to political conflicts. Again, as Schatt- 
schneider says, "the new conflict can become dominant only if 
the old is subordinated, or obscured, or forgotten, or loses its 
capacity to excite the contcsunts, or becomes irrelevant."** A sub- 
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sdtudpn of issues based on a set of assumptions difFerenc from those 
that previously .charaaerized the policy system is the surest way 
to transmute political conflia and turn existing political alignments 
inside out It is also bound to threaten the system that channels 
conflicts. As Schattschneider points out, *^In politics the m^ 
catastrophic force in the world is the power of irrelevance vdijch 
transmutes one conflict into another and turns all existing align- 
mentsf inside out''^ The process may be initiated by changes in 
the composition oiF contesting coalitions occupjnng central posi- 
tions in the organization of political conflicts, especially when these 
chan^js result from a major shift in role from that of customary 
spectators into that of political contestants. Above all, the privatized 
incremental policy system is in trouble when its assumption**, having 
removed from criticism beliefs that were later introduced into policy 
analysis as settled facts, are themselves under attack. 

A Change in the Politics of Education 
The third research orientation inquires into the nature of change 
in the politics of education. Its focus is upon public controversies 
over the system for managing public controversy in education 
itself. To comprehend this approach some explanatory political 
theory is needed. Account also has to be taken of the historical 
drift, which reveals that the spread of conflict exists in a variety 
of governmental units and these upheavals appear to be converging 
during one time period. The strength of this approach is that it 
moves us toward asking the right questions. Its weakness is 
that its empirical bases are weak. The strongest research in the 
politics of education was directed only to part of the problem. 
The educational historians whose works bear on the issue were 
...ot sufliciently guided by political theory. The polidcai theorists 
whose concepts are most useful in attacking these questions have 
been little concerned with American education. Nevertheless, a 
beginning can be made. The focus needed is upon the doctrines 
under attack, their meaning in determining the present administra- 
dve policy system, and the signiflcancc of the challenges to them 
and to the system. The ideological focus is ftmdamental to this 
third approach because, as pointed out earlier, such ideology intro* 
duced as settled fact is the chief guide to policy analysis and its 
incremental development. It follows that the erosion of such an 
ideology is the best early indicator of a revolution in politics that 
can lead to a revolution in government. 
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Not accidentally, the problems that triggered the educadonai 
and political conflicts of the cum of the century, as well as those 
of the 196GS, are to be found in the cities. The 1890s saw a rapid 
increase in controversy. Joseph M. Rice's expos6 of the schools 
in the 1896s shocked the people by its indictment of the lack of 
both quality and equality within the existing system. Previous 
formulas r'lat balanced these issues were not working. Rice*s 
anal}^ focused on problems resulting from the intervention of 
political machines in th' Jchools and from the kind of individual 
who served on the multiple lay boards. His book was grist for the 
mill of reform ideology. The. municipal reform movement was 
manned by financial and professional leaders including superinten- 
dents, who, as Hays has n ted, "deplored the decentralized ward 
system in large part because it empowered members of the lower 
and lowcr-middle classes (many of whom were immigrants)." »• 
Tyack makes the same point even niore forcefully: 

Underiying much of Hit reform movement was an elitist assumption 
that prosperous, native born Protestant Angk>-Saxons were superior to 
other groups and thus should dctcnninc die curriculum and the alloca- 
tion of jobs. It was the mission of schools to imbue chOdren of the 
immigrants and the poor with uniformly WASP ideals.*^ 

The municipal reform movement was not merely dreamed up. 
It was a response to basic social problems of the period. Callahan 
and Button, while describing the changing concepts of the chief 
school administrator as a reflection of the municipal reform move- 
ment of the early twentieth century, list a series of societal prob- 
lems that placed schools under heavy stress during this period.'* 
Among these conditions were the difficulties of the growing school 
popr'ation^ often immigrant; the need for more schooUng for 
educators because of the expanded high school; and the increasing 
financial needs in education. Tlicse changes occurred in a climate 
of suspicion about education and all government services, and it 
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panOded in time t developing tax-siving ideclogy* The preferred 
folttdons of the politically moderate muckrakers to the problems 
they exposed was the application of modem business methods to 
public service. Within this context the mounting political conflict 
around edacatk>n f:eaded to center attention upon the fundamental 
tensions of die Tciy wzxp and woof of**cducaticn in America* 

The conflicts reflect intrinsically unresolvable issues about the 
nature i2 public education in America. They are unresolvable in 
education because they are fundamental tensions inherent in Ameri- 
can society. They appear most dramatically iii the social order of 
large cities. One such tension is that between the idea of education 
for all children and the desire of each family to assure the best 
education. for its own children. Given the reality of political and 
economic advantages of elites, this tension becomes a struggle 
between elite and egalitarian educadonal goals. A second struggle 
is that between the few and the many in government, which was 
seen by Aristode and most polidcal theorists as thi underlying 
powder kegDf all sociedes. In educadon this tension k reflected in 
the conflkts between administradon and teachers within the pro- 
fessional.system. Among laymen concerned with schools it surfaces 
in the political conflicts between the neighborhood clients of the 
schools and school district lay elites, who influence boards and 
central office staff. A third fundamental source of tension, which 
cuts across the other two, arises over the issue of the relative 
power of profesrionals and lay citizens over educadonal decisions. 
Any continuous pursuit of these conflicts to their logical end 
would destroy the polidcal order. Some controversies cannot be 
openly addressed because the polidcal order could not survive 
continued debate about them. 

The substitution of conflicts, replacing the most fundamental 
issues with less basic ones, is one of the remarkable achievements 
of the municipal reform. That displacement produced a polidcal 
myth that appeared to resolve the recurrent issues in educadon. 
Operationally they were resolved for an era,' which is the best one 
can ask of a political formula that removed essentially unresolvable 
issues from public debate. Municipal reform doctrines have be- 
come the ideology underlying fundamental policy assumptions 
in education, and these tenets have been the basis of educational 
policy analysis for much of tliis century. 



In education the municipal reform's political niyth rests upon 
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diree ma|or doctrinal tenets vnA their operational corollaries. All 
three had tCte manifest function of destroy ing^the impact on educa- 
tion of the corruption of the urbzn political machine and the boss 
system* Their latent consequences played no small part in the 
renewed spread of political controversy over education in the 
1960s. Briefly the three major tenets arc: the separation of public 
service from politics, the view of the •"C(iimunity as unitary, and 
the belief in the neutral competency of professionals. The bst tenet 
is especially germane to the ideology of the professional administr;:- 
tor. 

The separation of politics and education. The separation of 
politics and education was seen as necessary for order, efficiency, 
and effectiveness in the delivery of educational services. Tlie belief 
in the apolitical nature of education is tenadously held to this day 
by many school people as well as other citizens. Political mechanisms 
were developed to operadonalize this ideology. Since the machine^s 
power base appeared strongest in urban ethnic neighborhood 
politics, the reform sought to eHminatc or at least suppress those 
neighborhoods. Mechanisms used to separate edncation and politics 
included die reduction of the size of boards, the separation of 
local school district elef 9ns from other local elections, and tlie 
development of local districts that were deliberately drawn with 
boundary lines not coterminous with other local governments. 
The most important governmental mechanism designed to cut the 
roots of the machine was the selection of school board members 
in ncnpartLsan, ac-large, and districtwide elections. This mechanism 
disadvantaged the neighborhood political base of the machine. In 
effect; the central tenet of the apolitical nature of educational 
governance was used to keep the "wrong'' people out of educa- 
tional politics. It was relatively successful until the 1960s. The 
conflicts around educational governments were privatized, espe- 
cially at riie local level. 

Fashionable as it was to argue the need for reform in order 
to clean up the corruption of ethnic and Catholic machines in the 
cities, the evidence reveals a bias that goes far beyond a desire 
for honesty in government. Al)use of power was the visible target. 
The invisible agenda was the transfer of power from one class to 
another. Cubborley's text in educational administration, a work that 
dominated the field in the early twentieth century, is an example 
of class prejudice as much as prejudice against the urban ethnics. 

The original text, published in 1905 and reprinted in 1916, 
uses a map to illustrate the benefits of structural reform as advocated 
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by the ref onncrs.'* The map is not of an eastern city overwhelmed 
by immigrants. Instead k appears more like a midwestcm or far 
western town influenced by the radical agricultural groups or 
the western federation of miners. There are nine wards, in three 
of wUch die best people live (according to Cubberley). Three 
others arc comprised of lower-class groups, one of which contains 
a black neighborhood of shanties, and three are swing districts* 
The implications of a government run by representatives from these 
wards were dean Cubberley's advocacy of the system of at*Iarge 
elections was designed to take advantage of the social inequality 
in neighborhoods as a political device to disc iianchise the poor.*^ 
Refonnen organized coalitions and groups to restructure the sys- 
tem iri such a manner that access to deciaon-making centers was 
convenient only for kidividuals and interest groups inclined toward 
reform ideology because of their social class ideological outlook 
and education. 

Scbattschneider pointed out that privatized political systems 
open up polidcs to interest groups* Schools now became more 
vuhierable to economic and social elites within the district The 
politicial weakness of the school because of its dependency on a 
local taxation process encouraged the district's dependence on 
business elites with tax-saving interests. The deep-seated norm of 
sepaniting educadon from politics made school districts less vulnera- 
ble to the political machine. It created a new vulnerability. Upper 
middle-class social and economic interest groups filled the void. 
Nonpartisan, at-large municipal and school district elections insured 
the middle-class and professional domination of educaticnal decision 
making.*^ When Counts examined the compo^tion of school boards 
in 1927, after the reform was wcU-cstablishcd, it was clear that the 
middle class had won. Those who led the reform movement sat 
on the boards.** 
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The fundamental character of educational politics was changed 
in another way as well. The weakening of the neighborhood had 
implications for the influence of parent*clients on the service and 
for the importance of microlevel and building-level political issues 
that tended to get lost in the centralized at-Iarge board structure. 

The unitary cormmmhy. The unitary community doctrine wis 
z necessary element in the apologia for the power of the few. It 
is second only to the separation of politics and education in im- 
portance to the ideology of the reformers. It argued that there 
existed a single unitary community. A proper city manifests no 
social or economic cleavages, or at least none should be allowed 
to surface politically, since it would threaten the tranquility of 
this idealized unitary community. AH special interests, according 
to this perception, ought to be subordinated to this single com- 
munity interest. Good men residing in the best neighborhoods 
should be able, with guidance from the professionals, to govern 
the scho()ls successfully. Controversies, especially those involving 
single schools, were considered as "special interest" situations and 
unwarranted intrusions. Nonuniform handling of on-site conditions 
was believed to be shtithetical to the pursuit of city-wide interests. 
Implications of a unitary direction were obvious in terms of educa- 
tional output* Programs were to be devised that applied to all 
children anc the melting pot philosophy became the dominant 
thrust in the curriculum. Tlie reformer's mandate was to imple- 
ment sn elite educational system for all* The needs and values of 
ethnic or class neighborhoods different from the dominant ones 
were ijjnored. Indeed, they were considered to be hostile to good 
education. A concomitant effect of the unitary community and 
melting pot doctrines was to provide ideological support for a 
macro-district political orientation. Such an orientation encourages 
boards to lOCus on educational means at the general level rather 
than concerjiing themselves with educational ends as they relate 
to the individual pupil. 

Lictle attention was paid to the loss of powef by the clients of 
education. Few reformers would have been comfortable in declar- 
ing the intervention of local groups in policy making as inappro- 
priate, especially since they promoted their image as increasing 
participation in the decision-making process. They did develop a 
system, thougli, that favored the panicipation of one set of actors 
over another. Tlie reform also shifted the political center of gravity 
from the neighborhood and the school building to the central 
office. Neighborhood panicipation was reduced, making it difficult 
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for parents and local community members to influence decisions 
about educational outputs. 

The micropoUtics of the site became a kind of politica! waste- 
land, eventually occupied by managed PXAs and noneducational 
groups that appeared during episodic upheavals. A separation of 
politics from education, combined with the unitary community 
view as espoused by the prevailing ideology, destroyed the micro- 
politics of the neighborhood as it took power from the working 
classes and poor in order to empower the native, white, upper 
middle^rlass, and professional elites. 

Adrmnistrative veuml competency. The reform needed a new 
administrative doctrine. Writing in the 1950s, Kaufman noted that 
institutions of American administration generally have been or- 
ganized and operated to pursue successive value orientations.** The 
quest for Jacksoriijtrx reprcsentationalism dominated most of the 
nineteenth century. That administrative valiie orientation supponed 
the spoils system of the urban political macaine. The new adminis- 
trative doctrine was founded in the belief that administrators operat- 
ing as professional experts in their public service area, make de- 
cisions that arc value free and apolitical. 

The twentieth century saw the rise of professional managers. 
Reformers themselves were educated people who represented a 
growing technical-managerial class. .Municipal reform focused on 
the city manager type of government as the ideal. This government 
was to be directed by a trained nonpartisan manager whd met 
high standards of expertise. 

Superintendents, who at the turn of the century were in con- 
tention with boards (often ward elected) for control of education, 
benefitted substantially from the reforfifi movement. The belief 
in neutral competency favored professional influence over lay 
conxroi. Professionals were now designated as the proper individuals 
to determine educational operations. As Gillahan effectively docu- 
ments, superintendents soon became extremely vocal advocates of 
this kind of professionalism.** Scientific management evolved as 
a buffer ideology against a variety of value systems. A scientific 
approach to problem solving assumed the validity of the results 
as > long as the methodology was round and the experts were 
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qualified to interpret the data. Those who commanded technical 
knowledge under these circumstances controlled the system* Super- 
intendents armored themselves with the technical expertise of the 
Business manager and with the frame of reference of the time and 
motion study* 

Qtarly increasing reliance on expertise and professionalism also 
provided substantial support for the unitary city myth, the direc- 
tions of its educational program, and the melting pot It rer<oved 
education from an arena with conflicting value systems and placed 
it in the realm of science. In doing so it changed the nature of the 
questions being aslced* It funhcr supponed the separation of politics 
;and education. A good school was the 5nme for all and the expert 
was best able to determine what the lia^are of a good school is. 
Schools could and should be run indcpcndcndy of diflfcring value 
systems, ethnic, or racial backgrounds. Issues discussed .were techni- 
cal, while questions of purpose were ignored. These consequences 
were inevitable, given the reformers* redistribution of power from 
neighborhood leadership to a coalition of upper mi?dlc-class board 
members and professional schoolmen, who were steeped in the 
ethos of neutral competency. An ideological commitment to pro- 
fessionalism in the operations of the service became a vehicle for 
the supremacy of the superintendent over lay boards. 

By the 1920s the political revolution in education was in pkce. 
The present administrative policy system had been institutionalized 
by cli^nges in governmental stnictures. Its political ideology was 
the basis for policy analysis. Its administrative handmaiden, scienti- 
fic management, was effectively embedded in tbe training of school 
personnel, and the changes became a permanent part of educational 
governance.*^ Obviously it did not eliminate or suppress politics 
in education. What it did was substitute a different, nonparty, 
elit^ interest group politics for that which had existed. It resolved 
the issue of the many versus the few in the wielding of political 
influence in educational government Power w^s in the hands of 
the upper middle-class few. The municipal reform determined 
that politics of the local educational authority would be about 
general district macroissues of finance rather than about building 
site microissucs such as teaching and learning. Obviously the myth 
is not apolitical. Thf; reform doctrine is a thoroughgoing apologia 
for power of the strong administrative state, especially in its belief 
in the neutral competence of the professional. Given the doctrine 
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of neu^ competency and the increased training of educators, it 
was inevitsble that school administrators, would acquire greats 
control over the policy S3^em. The extension of the myth to its 
logical extreme was t major factor in producing a second revolu* 
donary spread of political controversy in education in this century* 

TH£ NEW EDUCATIONAL POLITICS 

The roots of a new educadonal polidcs are in the ideology of 
munidpal reform. Given the polidcal funcdon of that ideology to 
close off discussions about basic and unresolvable tensions of the 
American polidcal order by displacing them with other controver- 
sies, their eventual resurjence was inevitable. Three events may 
be seen as cridcal in challer.t;jhg the major reform doctrines* These 
events demanded that the reform tenets be carried to their tegical 
ends. They are the Supreme Court desegregation decision of 1954, 
the aftermath of Sputnik in educadon (1957), and the New York 
Qty teachers' strike of 1950. 

By deciding that separate is not equal, the Court took a posidon 
consistent with the unitary community view* Indeed, that decision 
carried the doarine to its inevitable conclusion* The political con-* 
flicts that followed desegregadon efforts have often found the 
supporters of thiat doctrine in opposidon to its implications* The 
resulting ideological imbalance or cognidve dissonance, if con- 
tinued, is likely to lead to the development of a new cognitive 
frame of reference* That would mean the demise of one of the 
crucial ideolo^cal tenets of the reform* 

The post-Sputnik demand for quality education for all pupils 
further challenged the unitary community doctrine in its opera- 
tional goal of an educadonal mcldng pot* The demand for more 
science and mathematics aid for hig her academic achievement may 
uave produced its greatest effects in the stress it placed upon the 
system to standardize education* The consequent shift of policy 
evaluation to educational output considerations and the research 
evidence on continued inequality have challenged the belief in 
the system's capadty to deliver on its early reform promises. The 
combination of segregation and the dubious quality of outcome^ 
especially for the poor, has cast serious doubt on whether the re- 
form's proinise of increased social equality through education is 
possible or even whether schools are designed for that purpose* 

The i960 strike and the continued growth of teacher organiza- 
tions h conflict with administrators combines to react against the 
myth as it operationally developed, as well as to reaffirm it — but 



with a significant twists The real outcome in power relations pro- 
duced by the belief in neutral competency was the dominance of 
school administrators in the administrative policy systems of educa- 
tion» From one perspective, the developments in teacher organiza- 
tions and collective bargaining arc a reaction to the carrying out 
of the doctrine's logic for some fifty years. From another view, 
one ideological base of tlic teacher movement is consistent with the 
doctrine of neutral competency and its correlate of faith in tech- 
nical expertise. The teacher groups are pitting their claim of 
instructional expertise against the administrative claim* The reform 
doctrines function as part of the apologia for teacher power. 

During the 19605 die demand for coriuuunity-bascd influence, 
the micro-political locus of cducacional politics, commanded atten- 
tion. Its most strident cries were heard by then. The power of its 
appeal appears no less today.. As noted earlier in this cliaptcr, the 
community educaricm demand goes beyond the educational gover- 
nance issue. Irs roots lie in the general political order. 

These continuing controversies about education all challenge 
the tenets of the municipal reform. That challenge constitutes a 
persistent thread running throughout the increased political con- 
flicts in and about education. These controversies are different in 
kind, not only in degree. Hence the answer to the question of 
whether or not this revolutionary era in educational politics will 
restructure educational government is to be found in develop- 
ments not in education but in the larger political order. 

Conclusion 

This chapter has offered three views about politics and change 
in education that arc based upon the existing research in the politics 
of education. If that research is used to understand and explain 
the routine workings of the administrative policy system in educa- 
tion it will answer questions about the nature and processes of incre- 
mental policy changes in educational services. If the findings and 
conclusions about periodic political adjustment within educational 
governments are the center of attention, the research answers ques- 
ticiis concerned with the system's laws for managing political con- 
flict. Finally, the focus upon how the ideological underpinnings 
of the system developed helps to answer questions ahout the m^tan- 
ing and significance of the increased spread of political controver- 
sies over education since i960 — the changing politics of education 
in America. 

For the second t:me within a century we are experiencing a 
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revolution in the politics of education* In both cases the origins 
of the revolution arc to be found in the problems of the cities, 
problems that in b6th eras extend far beyond the spheres and com- 
petencies of education. The first of thcse^revdlutions restrucrared 
American educational government as the ihiinicipal reform /took 
control of urban school systems away from city political machines 
and their neighborhood subunits. The second, \which has been 
developing for some two decades, displays a similar propensity and 
potential for transforming the structurei.- of educational government 
again* However, white niajor elements of the pattern of educational 
politics produced by the municipal rcforhi, especially itS/ doctrinal 
tenets, appear to have undergone erosion, it may be premature to 
announce the funeral* As lannaccone and Gstone note: 

Two decades of effort in the area of race, equality, and curricular 
revision with more federal input than impact speak loudly enough for 
those who will listen* Schools today are more like schools of twenty 
years ago than they are likeiafnything else*** 
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Morton Grodzins(1966), one of the pioneers in the study of American 
federalism, reasoned that democratic government, in the abstract at 
least, should be simple government. If not simple in process, it should be 
It least simple enough in structure to be easily comprehended. However, 
govemm«ht in the United States, he observed, is not simple, either in 
structure or in process* 

Grodzins* observation regarding American government in general 
applies as well to educational government in particular; Moreover, 
increasing turbulence in the current soc'al and political environment of 
education is serving to accentuate certain contradictions and tendencies 
that arc inherent in the system of educational governance. These have, in 
turn, become the focal points of cpntroversy and conflict over the 
legitimacy and viability of the educational governance system itself. 

This article addresses some of those contradictions^and tendencies; 
namely, those that are inherent in the dominant ideology and in the 
formal structure of educational governance. To treat them in their full 
scope and complexity would require a much fuller discussion than is 
possible here. Thus, we shall present them only in broad outline. 

Our discussion is presented within the contemporary context of a 
changing politics of education in America. We are witnessing a 
revolution in the politics of education, one that appears likely to lead to 
revolutionary change in the character of educational governance 
(Cistone and lannaccone, 1979; lannaccone, 1977; lannaccone and 
Cistone, 1974). The historical doctrines of educational governance, 
bom in the Reform Era early in this century, have weakened over the 
last twenty years under the stress of social change and political conflict. 
Both the ideology and the structure of educational governance are being 
challenged. Yet, they persist— patterns and traditions remarkably 
resistant to change. We now turn to the contradictions and tendencies 
inherent in ihe ideology and the formal structure of educational 
governance. 
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THE IDEOLOGY OF EDUCATIONAL GOVERNANCE 



The domintnt ideology behir»J contemporary educational gover* 
nance was forged in the municipal reform movement early in this 
century. The movemem, Waldo (:?SS) wrote, ""sought to attain the 
values of equality and freedom for citizens by making government 
strong and efficient.*^ It was not simpty a change of regime that the 
reform movement sought to bring about, Banfield and WiIsonyj963) 
explair.edt but ^a change of constitution. It was not a difference of 
degree, but one of kind.*" The movement strove to eliminate corruption, 
increase efficiency, and make local government (at least in a sense) more 
dempcrattc. 

Furthermore, according to the Banfleld and Wilson thesis, the 
reformers assumed that there existed an interest Tthe public interest*") 
that pertained to the city ""as a whole"" and that should prevail over 
competing, partial (and usually- private) interests.. Thus, local govern* 
ment entailed simply the businesslike management of essential public 
services. The task otdetermining the public interest was therefore a 
technical rather than a political one. It was necessary to p^ut the public 
business entirely in the hands of the few who were best qualified by 
backgiybt^hd, training, experience, and^devotion to public service; they 
would decide policy and leave its execution to professional adminis* 
trators. Jnterference in the management of public affairs, especially by 
private or other partial interests, was not to be condoned. 

Since the turn of the century, these notions have formed the 
constituent elements in the dominant belief system regarding the 
essential nature and proper function of American government. That is, 
they have come to represent the myth system which, as Maclver (I96S) 
asserts, is the complex of dominating thought forms that determinesand 
sustains thei political system. Moreover^ it is the belief system that 
confers legitimacy on the governmental system and determines which 
issues are to be considered political in nature and which are not. ""The 
guardians of the myth, no matter what its character,** Maclver wrote, 
""maintain focfil agencies not only for the authoritative interpretations of 
its tenets bvt also for the authoritative control of those who reject or 
seek to eyajdCyits prescriptions** (p. 32). Hence, the ultimat^^ political acts 
are the 'struggles over definine the public policy issues about which 
conflicts are fought and the structures of the institutions for channeling 
them. • 

The ideology of educational governance is quintessentially a legacy of 
the reform movement. The core values of that ideology are (1) the 
separation of politics and education; (2) the unitary community; and (3) 
neutral competence and executive leadership (lannacconne, 1977). AH 
three had the manifest purpose of eliminating the corruption of the 
political machine and its impact on the educational system. Their latent 
consequences p'ayed no small part in the renewed political controversy 
that spread over education in the 1960s. 
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THE SEPARATION OF POLITICS AND EDUCATION 

The separation of politics and education was seen as necessary for 
order, efficiency, and effectiveness, as well as equity in the delivery of 
educational services.'Alt was held that education is and ought to be a 
unique, autdriomous, and nonpolitical function of government, and 
that it should therefore have its own separate and autonomous 
geographic and-administrative .struclrrcs. This notion has enjoyed an 
extraordinary longevity and popularity and has tended to promote both 
the physical and philosophical isolation of public education. Com- 
menting on the irony arising from this notion, Martin (1962: 89) wrote: 

Thus is the c i closed and piradox complclcd. Thus does ihc public school, 
hciraldcd by its champions as the cornerstone of democracy, reject the political 
world in which democratic institutions operate., Thus Is histontalidentincation 
with local government accompanied by insistc?tw.,' on complete independence of 
any agency . . . of local government, lip service to general citizen activity attended 
by mortal fear of general politics, the logical and legitimate companion of citizen 
action. • 

There were both structural and functional manifestations of the 
"separation** notion. It was argued that education is primarily a local 
responsibility and that the control of education should therefore rest 
with local officials. Furthermore, because education is a unique 
governmental function, it must be separate from, and independent 
of, other municipal governments. In other words, not only should 
education be controlled at t? local l^vcl but within the local 
community schools should be ptvtccted from control or influence by 
other governmental officials. 

Amcig the mora important structural manifestations of the con- 
ceptual separation of politics and education was the system of choosing 
school board members through nonpartisan, at*large elections held 
separate from other elections. An expression of the reform ideal and of 
the middle-class, Anglo-Saxon Protestant ethos, this type of electoral 
system was intended to curb the political machine and put municipal 
government in honest and businesslike hands. 

The reformers contended that school boards elected by wards in 
partisan (as distinct from nonpartisan) elections fostered factional 
policies and special interests at the expense of the school system as a 
whole. Ward representation resulted in highly politicized school boards 
sensitive to neighborhood pressures, particularly in the area of school 
building construction. Also, the ward system promoted logrolling 
among local interests over many components of the school program 
(Salisbury, 1967). 

The principle of nonpartisanship is consistent with, and logically 
implies, the view that politics^ rather than being a struggle among partial 
and private interests, is (or ought to be) a "disinterested" effort to 
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determine what is best for the community as a who!e (Banfield and 
Wilson, 1963). OfficialSi then, should be elected at large so that they will 
represent the community as a whole without regard to partisan 
prererences. 

Of course,, any. electoral syster.4. confers advantages and disadvan- 
tages. In the case of school elections, the nonpartisan, at-large system, 
coupled with the separation of politics and education, served to ensure 
the political control of education by the middle class, principally 
professionals (Katz, I97I). While it majle the schoq? system less 
vulnerable to the political machine, it height ened its vulnerability to the 
social and economic elites within the community. When Counts (1927) 
examined the social composition of school boards at the^ close of the 
reform era, he found the middle class had become dominant. Nearly half 
a century later, studies (Cistonc, 1974; Zciglcr and Jennings, 197^) 
revealed that ihz middle-class dominance wrought by the reform 
measures early in the ccntuiy had become a persistent and pervasive 
feature of educational governance. 

The fundamental character of educational governance wp< : langed 
in anottier way as we!l. The nonpartisan, at-Iarge system sharply 
redliced the impact of ward and neighborhood sentimcr.ts and interests 
jn educational governance. Consequently, the efficacy of parent-clients 
was diminished, and micro-level and building-level corfccrns were 
subordinated to broader, community-wide interests. 

THE UNITARY COMMUNITY 

Another core value of the reform ideology was that of the consf.nsual, 
integrated, and organic community— the unitary community. In line 
with the ideology, a "proper" community should manifest no deep- 
seated social or economic cleavages. Groups and classes with opposing 
.interests arc inimical to the peace and tranquility of the polity. When 
they exist, as they did to an increasing degree in the industrial city at the 
turn of the century, it becomes necessary to adopt programs (such as 
universal education) and institutions (such as nonpartisan, at-large 
elections) to overcome the pernicious heterogeneity (Salisbury, 1967). 

From the unitary community perspective the community is seen as an 
organic and undifferentiated whole with a single public interest. 
Accordingly, since there is no legitimate special interest, there is no need 
to differentiate educational programs and facilities to serve diverse 
subgroups in the community. ^ 

Educational programs were designed to foster social unity by 
blurring cultural distinctions— the melting pot effect. Class bias and 
cultural homogeniz&t'ion were the order of the day. The needs and values 
of the minority ethnic or class neighborhoods were ignored in favor of 
the standardization and administrative rationalization of programs and 
services. Such an orientation places emphasis on educational means at 
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ihc general level rather than on school effects as they relate to the 
individual pupil. 

Little attention was paid to the violation of parental v?rerogatiyes 
under this system or to the loss of power and influijr.cc of the clients of 
the educational system. One effect of the reform movement^n this 
regard was to restrict meaningful participation in educational affairs to 
a narrow substratum of social and economic elites in the community. 
With popular participation and neighborhood involvement sharply 
curtailed, parents and local community leaders had little access to 
decision cenicrs. That is, the center of political gravity had shifted from 
the neighborhood and schoc, building to the central administrative 
offices of the school district. The micfopolitics of the school building site 
thus became a kind of wasteland, eventually occupied by managed 
PTAs and noneducational groups that appeared during periodic crises. 

This description of the unifary community, more or less accurate asit 
applied at the tijrn of the century and still serviceable regarding many 
small communities today, provides a more general than detailed picture 
of contemporary community life in America— in effect, a mythical 
image. However> the myth of the unitary community was and is 
important in justifying the separation of politics and education, in 
promoting univcrsalism in educational programs and facilities, and in 
validating ihl.contro! of public education by the middle class. As Katz 
(1971) observed, the basic structural and functional features of Amer- 
ican education had been fixed by about the turn of the century and have 
not altered fundamentally since that time. 



NEUTRAL COMPETENCE AND EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP 

The third core value of the reform ideology was that of neutral 
competence and executive leadership. The proponents of neutral 
competence sought to develop scientific methods fo: maximizing the 
efficiency of the public services. Leaving aside questions of values, since 
they were relegated to ihc sphere of politics and not that of adminis- 
tration, they emphasized the methods of scientific managcicnt and 
professional administration. In order to eliminate the fragmentation 
and dispersal of responsibility, control was to be concentrated in the 
hands of a responsible chief executive, ideally a professional adminis- 
trator. Hence, the council-manager form of government has been fa- 
vored by municipal reform groups since its inception in 19 10. 

Neutral comnctcncc and executive leadership found string ex- 
pression in school government and in the profession of educational 
administration. Professional expertise rested on the assumption that 
scientific ways and means existed to administer education, and these 
were independent of general community politics or the values of 
particular groups. A good school system is good for everyone, not justa 
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portion of the community. This unitary commuhuy perspective, 
coupled with the separation of politics and education, strengthened the 
role of professionals in educational management, particularly school 
administrators. Since educational matters were essentially technical 
matters, lay persons were to defer to educational professionals who were 
qualified by specialized training to make the proper decisions. Better 
schoor.jnanagement required centralization of power in the school 
superintendent, *jvho also had considerable delegated authority from the 
school board. The school borard was seen as- corporate board rather 
than a political forum. The watchwords of reform in education became 
centralization, expertise, profcssionalization, nonpolitical control, and 
efficiency (Salisbury, 1P67; Wirt and Kirst, 1972). 

Among competing models of organization, bureaucracy tri^imphed. 
Bureaucratization was thorough and rapid because of the strong 
support of professional educators themselvcG and because they met little 
opposition to their efforts to develop bureaucratic systems. One reason 
was that in the beginning, as Katz (1971) documents, influential lay 
persons agreed with their goals inasmuch as bureaucracy represented **a 
crystallization of bourgeois social values,*" and often gave differential 
advantage to the children of the affluent. Complementing that fact, the 
years of the rapid rise of bureaucracy were also the years of withdrawal 
of lay interest in education, as well as the ascendancy of the school 
superintendehcy. As lay interest lessened, Katz wrote, the new class of 
professional educators consolidated the system as they saw fit. / 

Centralization, professionalization, and burcaucratization—in com* 
bination with the notion of the separation of politics and education and 
the perspective of the unitary* communtty— ensur^-d representation by 
the best (a lay aristocracy) aiid control by the bright&t (a professional 
aristocracy). As a consequence, educational governance was divorced 
from thf community it served, and lay persons had less power to 
infl'*^ncc policy. In t--m, professional educat rs vere able to augment 
thcsr control of the governance system with little or no regard for the 
requirements of the community. 

The reform movement did not eliminate or suppress politics in educa- 
tion; it transformed it. Politics persisted \n the educational system, but it 
operated largely apart from the two-party structure. Its primary 
tendency was toward -privatizing'* conflict (Schattschneider,. 1975) 
and restricting the scope of conflict. Consequently, the politics of 
education has L *n the low visibility politics of informal agreement and 
consensus-building among educational interest groups. It is the poKiics 
of the sacred rather than the secular, and it confers special advantages 
on the insider (lannaccone, 1967; lannacconc and Lutz, 1970). 

It is ironic that recent school reformers arc advocating an ideology 
that is at sharp variance with that advanced by the reformers at (he turn 
of the century. The chief thrust of recent reform, Cohen (1978: 430) 
argued, "^has been political, not technical, and has concentrated on 



commu'^Jty control, cduoftion vouchers, and decentralization. The 
assumption is that increasing popular control over schools wsH make 
them more resporijive to social needs and will improve their effec- 
tiveness.** Thus, recent reformers arr less certain than were their 
predecessors about the virtue of neuiial competence and professional 
expertise. According to the recent refonn view, "the problem and the 
solution [in the schools] are political: cumbersome and overgrown 
bureaucidcy. self-secKing professionals, and manip.ulative elites are the 
problem; political redistribution— more direct control for citizens and 
families— is the remedy.** 

We arc witnessing a revolution in the politics of education, one that 
appears likely to lead to revolutionary change in the character of 
educational governance. At the center of the turbulence is the increasing, 
discrepancy between the ideology of educational governance, with all of 
its inherent contradictions and tendencies, and the reality of emergent 
forces and values that are hostile to that historic ideology. Nonetheless, 
its contradictions and tendencies notwithstanding, that ideology per* 
sists, remarkably resistant to change. 



THE FORMAL STRUCTURE 
OF EDUCATIONAL GOVERNANCE 

THE FEDERAL SYSTEM 

The formal concept of federalism, involving the distinct division of 
powers and responsibilities among governmental jurisdictions, is his- 
torically inherent in the American system of educational governance 
(lannaccone and Cistone, 1974). While the Constitution makes no 
mention of education^ the Tenth Amendment reserves to the states and 
to the people those powers not expressly or implicitly conferred on the 
federal government. 

Hence, education is a state function. Subject to constitutional 
limitations, the power of the state in education is plenary; the state may 
enact any statute or regulation not forbidden by fundamental law. The 
state delegates administrative powers in education to the local school 
district. As the legally controlling body at the local level,, the school 
board is both a creature of the state and a local institution, acting in the 
interests of -Hie local school district— whose public it represents— while 
implementing the mat4atcs of the state. 

The powers of the fed al government in education derive from the 
"general welfare** clause of the Constitution, which has been interprets J 
by the Supreme Court as granting Congress the authority to tax and 
spend for broad social purposes, including, by implication, education. 
Moreover, the federal government ma> enter into agreements with the 
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states for the mutual support of education and may exercise whatever 
controls are necessary to accomplish those purposes for which federal 
funds.are appropriated. 

The notion of a distinct division of powers and responsibilities among 
governmental levels tends to obscure the operational realities of 
educational governance. Unlike educational systems found in countries 
with a unitary form of government, the Aiiierican system is one in which 
powers and responsibilities are shared among the three levels of 
government— the local school district, the state, and the federal 
government. Each of the three levels maintains autonomy in some areas 
of eduqitTonal policy, but in practice these autonomous levcis interact 
and have systems of mutual obligation and dependence (Kirst, 1976). 

In Grodzins* (1966) terms, educational governance is functionally 
analogous to a marble cake of shared activities and services, even though it 
is formally structured (like a layer cake) in three planes. A little chaos, he 
contends, is built into the system. At one level, this chaos promotes 
sharing because it prevents any single government or governmental 
plane from gaining exclusive jurisdiction and power in any area of 
concern. At a second level, the chaos allows citizens to utilize multiple 
cracks (m the double sense of wallops from outside the system and fis- 
ures in the system itselO to achieve their ends. In a system of this kind, 
there are perpetual tensions and ? perennial search foi balance between 
the centers of power^ a constant problem of dealing with squeak points in 
the system, and a continuing search for harmony between special inter- 
ests and the general interest. 

We refer here not to the constitutional and normative foundations of 
federalism, but to the operational realities of a,coopcrative and dynamic 
federal system. This emphasis draws attention to the contradictions 
between the operational realities of federalism on the one hand and the 
ideology and structure of educational governance that was the legacy of 
the icform movement on the ether. Contrary to the notions of a 
dynamic federal system, the reform ideology stressed formal structure 
(the la)Tcr cake) rather than functional relationships; hierarchy and 
centralization rather than intergovernmental partnership and de- 
centralization; unity and integration of poll ical control rather than 
political compromise and accommodation. 

In fact, the ideology and structure of reform have coexisted, through 
most of this century, with a dynamic federal system. The resulting 
tensions between the centralizing tendencies of the reform cChos and the 
decentralizing tendencies of a cooperative intergovernmental system 
color the character of educational governance today. The tendency 
toward decentralization has forced federal authorities to seek ways to 
develop national educational programs and services with minimal 
national requirements within the framework of a cooperative system, 
and has enabled states to secure federal assistance without fearing any 
real loss of their constitutional integrity. Moreover, local governments, 
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public nongovernmental agencies, and private interests have acquired 
roles of their own as partners in the process (Elazar, 1965). Policy is 
simply i\ )t made ai one level of educational government and imple- 
mented^ at another. Policy and implementation are the result of ongoing 
interactions among different, loosely coupled structures and interests, 
each with limited powers and divergent concerns. 

DUAL SOVEREIGNTY IN EDUCATIONAL GOVERNANCE 

The constitutional provisions merely set the stage for the protection 
of interests in the federal structure: but a series of laws, customs, and 
political institutions provide the bulwarks for those interests (Lineberry 
and Sharansky, 1971). This is particularly evident in two extralegal 
aspects of the interaction between state and local authority levels in 
educational governance. One is the degree to which a local rchool 
district is independent of state educational authority; the other is the 
division within the local school district between the school board/ 
central office level (the macro level) and the principal/tearher/student 
level (micro level) of operation. 

The concept of **dual sovereignty" (lannaccone and Ciscone, 1974) 
refers to the degree to which each level of educational government acts 
as a restively autonomous entity with separate sources of legitimacy 
and authority; in particular, the degree to which the local school district 
is independent of state educational authority. As we discussed earlier, 
education is a state function and a local responsibiuty. The state claim to 
sovereignly rests on the legal constitutional reality; the local claim rests 
upon the belief of people, their perception of what the Constitution is, 
and their* feelief of what it should be. Neither the document nor the 
politfcal beliefs are, apart from the other, the real Constitution. So long 
as people believe that the local board is their representative agency of 
government in education, and so long as they belicv* that education is a 
local matter, educational governance will reflect those beliefs and the 
"religion of localism** (Cistone, 1975, 1972). Moreover, the earliest 
elections for school board members actually predated those for state 
legislators and governors. Indeed, before there v/ere any sta^e constitu- 
tior% local school boards were at work organizing and monitoring the 
delivery of educational services in the local community. 

The potency of dual sovereignty is also evident in the extent to which 
individual school building sites, structurally and politically, are only 
loosely coupled with the authority and control system of the school 
board and central administration. The school site is the basic unit of 
school administration and program devclopmc.*, the object of loyalty 
for students and parents, an expression of .neighborhood identity and 
culture, and a center for social and recreational activity. Given these 
latent and manifest functions, in combination with the structural 
reinforcement rendered by various local advisory gro-^ ^s, the authority 
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and control ex^xtsed by the school board and central administration 
over school site operations is tenuous at best* and in many respects is as 
problematic as tHe authority and control exercised by slate authorities 
over local school districts. 

^yen with a strong centralizing ideology at work, the impact of state 
fcgishtion and regulation on local school districts is highly circum- 
scribe 'The basic biases of an older fedora! system persist. In fact, given 
the: limited but specific powers that are accorded to the various 
organszatioral structures in educational governance, those structures 
may eiiner reinforce legislative intent or thwart it altogether. Legal- 
constitutional and hierarchical relationships aside, the structurally 
decoupled nature of the educational governance system and the multiple 
cracks and fissures within tha« system result in an ever-widening gap 
between state intent, as contained in legislation and regulation, and 
local implementation (in the delivery of educational services). This is 
most strongly evident as implementation is carried out by units most 
remote from state authority, such as the school building and the 
classroom. 

The ideology of reform fostered the myth that a hierarchical cascade 
of political authority and control binds the various levels of educational 
governance together. Over the last dcc?*dc or so, the no ion of a 
hierarchical cascade has become increasingly untenable. As wc indi- 
cated earlier, each of the three levels of educational governir.ent 
maintains autonomy in some areas of educational policy, but in practice 
these autonomous levels interact and follow a system of mutual 
obligation and dependence. Furthermore, the school building site has 
come to be recognized: as yet another critical arena of educational 
governance. Consequently, state legislators, school district and site- 
level citizen and client groups, revitalized school boards, reorganized 
state departments and federal courts, the Congress, and he executive 
branch of state and federal governments have all shown clear de- 
termination to establish direct links to site-level operations. 

Recent developments in the structure of educational governance have 
created contradictions that cannot be eliminated 'wilhin the present 
system. On the one hand, the federal government, by virtue of 
establishing a new department oi education, has reinforced the cen- 
tralization of educational policy and administration. On the other hand, 
a number of states have mandated sitc-lcvei councils to function as 
forma! mechanisms for policy-making at the building level. Con- 
currently, state authorities arc prescribing modes of collective bar- 
gaining that impinge oh local control and local discretion. It is a case of 
structural schizophrenia, a condition that will likely result in severe 
stress on the system of educational governance. 
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A NOTE ON PKIVATE POWER 



Finally, wc note the movement in educational governance away from 
forri ' structures of democratic control toward private power. More 
and more often decisions about public education are being made outside 
the formal channels of public responsibility in local communities. In 
assessing private power and public responsibility in education, Cohen 
(1978) contends that the central political problem of American educa* 
tion is a simple paradox: "While formal governance arrangements vest 
nearly all authority and power in Icoal and state education agencies that 
are cither elected or accountable to elected ^ficials, power and 
authority have been gradually accumulating in th?? hands of people who 
are neither elected nor accountable to anyone who is** (p. 431). He 
argues that the political pov.xr of private and politically unaccountable 
agencies (for example, teachers* unions at the local level, and the 
Educational Testing Service and the College Entrance Examination 
Board at the national level) is at least ai: .serious an obstacle to 
democi^tic control as the power of educational professionals and 
biireaucrats who are form Wy accountable. Hence, the reality of power 
in education is incongruent with the formal structure: Many important 
influences on educational decisions are either weakly accountable or not 
accountable at all. 



CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

Society, as we all know, is in ferment. In the literal fermentation 
process, ferments or enzymes act upon matter, change it, and transform 
it into a new substance that is more valuable than the original matter. It 
remains to be seen Vrhether the ferments acting upon society's institu- 
tions will, in fact, change ihtn makeup and transform them into new 
and improved entities. Nevertheless, we are experiencing momentous 
changes in population and demographic patterns, economic circum- 
stances, environmental conditions, individual and social values, and the 
institutions and structures of government (Cistone, 1977). 

For the second time within a century, ve are experiencing a 
revolution in the politics of education, one that appears likely to lead to 
revo{:uionary ch«-rtge in the character of educational governance. Both 
the ideology and structue of educational governance are being chal- 
lenged. 

As we no»ed eariier, increasing turbulence in the current social and 
jiolitical environment of education is serving to accentuate certain 
contradictions and tendencies that are hherent in the system of 
educational governance. Within a placid environment, such contra- 
dictions and tendencies are handled through established conflict 
management routines that often ' i to internally negotiated adjust- 
ments and incremental policy change. Wiv .... a turbulent environment. 
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however, they may become a source of controversy and conflict of major 
proportions. 
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Education, public confidence, and 
the legitimacy of the state: Do we 
have a crisis? 



Hans N. Weiler 
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of The Copyright Act 1968 on 21 December 1983. 



Mr. Well0r sugge9t3jhat th§ dwilM of public confidence In 
education reflects a penfasltfe erosion of confidence In all public 
Institutions. But, he says, dissatisfaction with public education may 
even exacerbate the overall decline of confidence. 



That public education has been facing, 
over the last decade or so, a loss of 
credibility, prestige, and public confi- 
dence is by now a common and widely re* 
iterated observation. i The evidence of a 
consistent and signifioint decline seems 
incontrovertibler-and it is rarely disputed. 
Observers of U^iS. public education do 
disagree, however, on such things as the 
seriousness of the decline, its likely course 
in the future, its meaning, and itn prob- 
able causes. *In other words, does a 
••crisis'! exist? 

The answer is — to some exten! — a 
matter of semantics. ••Crisis" has a con- 
notatioaof severity that requires us to use 
the word with caution. Yhose who care 
about the social health of the U.S. have 
reason to view with some concern the in- 
creasing disenc^iantmeni of the public 
with the public schools. But public disen- 
chantment is not, in and of itself, a 
••crisis." People have a way of becoming 
dissatisfied with public policies. For ex- 
ample, public disenchantment with such 
things as housing, public transport, and 
medical cart has been both relatively per- 
sistent and fau1y intense. But such dis- 
satisfaction hardly deserves the alarming 
label, ••crisis." 

1 am arguing here that the problem is 
much more basic. A closer look at the evi- 
dence suggests that the decline of public 
confidence in education is a reflection of a 



much more encompassing and pervasive 
erosion of confidence in public authority 
and public institutions. This general ero- 
sion seems to have affected negatively the 
public's attitudes toward specific institu- 
tions,, such af schools, that are sponsored 
and sustained by public authority. 

For the past M yz^n, the annual Gal- 
lup Poll of the Public's Attitudes To- 
ward the Public Schools has provided a 
fairly detailed picture of Americans' feel- 
ings about their schools. Each year since 
1974, the Gallup organization has asked 
respondents to grade the schools on a 
scale from A through F. These annual 
ratings have fallen into a clear pattern 
(Figure 1). Aggregate ''good" grades (A 
and B) surpassed aggregate ''bad" grades 
(C through F) by 16 percentage points in 
1974 (48^0 to 32V9) ^ but the reverse was 
true in 1981, when bad grades outweighed 
good ones by 18 percentage points (54^t 
to 36^9). These data are subject to a 
number of qualifications,^ but the overall 
picture is clear and striking: A key social 
inMitution has undergone, over a span of 
seven years (and probably longer), a 
massive reversal in the degree to which it is 
publicly respected and appreciated. 

Other measures tend to confirm this 
pattern. The Gallup polls assessing public 
confidence in institutions, for instance. 
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f Figure 1. Distribution of Aggrvgate Good (A-B) and Bad (C-F) 
Qradts for Public Schools^ 1974*1981 
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Sources: Stanley M. Etam. , A D9CMd0 of Oallup Polls of Attitudes Toward Education, 
1969-1978 (Bloomington. Ind.: Phi Oftlta Kappa. 19)^: and reports on the 11th. 12th. and 13th 
annual Gallup Polls on the Public's Attitudes Towarfflhe Pubilc Schools found in (he Phf Otita 
Kappan (September 1979. pp. 33-45; September 1980. pp. 33:46; and September 1981, pp. 
33-47). 



havt shown a consistent (but less dra- 
matic) decline in the number of respon- 
clents who have ''a greal deal*' or ''quite a 
)oi** of confidence in education and an in- 
crease in the number who have ''some/' 
'-very little/' or no confidence (Figure 2), 
Meanwiiile, data gathered by the National 
Opinion Research Center (NORQ reflect 
a decline between 9973 and 1978 in the 
number of people who have "a great 
deal'* of confidenovin the leadership of 
public education (from 377a in J973 to 
287a in 1978), NORC data also disclose an 
increase (from 6\Va to 707i) in the num- 
ber of those who have "only some*' or 
"hardly any*' confidence in educational 
leadership.' Further 'ividence of declining 
confidence in puuJc education comes 
from California, where the Field organi- 
zation has conducted its own surveys to 
assess public confidence in institutions 
(Table I). 

Of course, we would expect a decline 
of public confidence in public education 
to influence public behavior. And, in- 
deed, it has. For example, the percentage 
of school bond issues approved annually 



by U.S. voters has declined considerably 
in the 20 years since 1957 (Figure 3). ind 
data on attitudes toward tax increases to 
support the local schools confirm this pat- 
tern.^ 

To be sure, education remains relative* 
ly high on the list of social activities that 
Americans consider worthy of public 
funding.^ Public support has declined 
more precipitously for some other areas of 
government expenditure (e.g., welfare) 
than for education.^^ But the fact remains 
that public support for the public school 
system appears tb have eroded consider- 
ably over the last decade or more. 

Does this erosion indicate a particular 
disillusionment with the quality of educa- 
tion or with the capacity of the schools to 
improve the quality of individual and col- 
lective Hfe? Or is it possible ;hat the ero- 
sion of public confidence in education re- 
flects something broader and more diffuse 
— a new attitude toward public institu- 
tions generally? 

Obviously, to account for the patterns 
that emerge from the pollsters* data and 
to determine v/hat can be done to arouse 



renewed public support for education, we 
must explore more thoroughly the. nature 
and the causes of the problem. Without 
such expioration, we cannot determine 
whether or not the decline in support for 
public education deserves the label* 
••crisis.** 



T9blt 1. Confictonct 
In \h9 California 
Public Schools 



A tot 
Some 
Not much 
No of)inlon 

Confidence Index' 



1973 197S 19t1 

23% 15% 12% 
51%^ 45% 39% 
25% 36% 47% 
1% 2% 2% 

90 40 30 



*L//ed on the ratio of positive to negative 
opinions (disregarding the "some** category). 

Sources: Cumnt Opinion, August 1975, p. 60; 
and Calif orniM Opinion Index, OctOi>er 1961. p. 4. 



I have already suggested that the prob- 
lems of public education are not 
unique to education. Rather, they reflect a 
bioader problem that is endemic to 
modem societies: a general erosion of 
confidence in public authority. This ero* 
sion manifests itself both in growing cyni- 
cism toward the state and its agencies and 
in a progressive loss of confidence in 
public institutions that are sponsored by, 
supported by, authorized by, or otherwise 
identified with the state.^ 

There is nothing strikinglv new about 
this observation, of course. ' arious indi- 
cators have shown for some time a per- 
sistent trend of declining confidence in the 
state and its institutions in this and other 
countries. On the level of theory, a major 
debate has developed regarding the credi- 
bility, governability, and legitimacy of the 
modern state. Sonie of the eariier phases 
of this debate centered in western Eu- 
rope, including J&rgen Habermas*s work 
on the 'legitimacy crisis** of the modern 
state and the Repori on (he Governability 
of Democracies, prepared under the au - 
pices of the rilateral Commission.* But 



the debate has since extended throughout 
the industriaib^ world. 

In North America, debate on the issue 
of legitimacy has been stimulated by Alan 
Wolfe's analysis of ''the limits of legiti- 
macy** and of the incompatibility between 
capitalism and democracy,' by several 
symposia, w and by James Freedman's ob- 
servations on "crisis and legitimacy*' ih 
the administrative processes of U.S. gov- 
ernment.ii These sources vary in their 
premise and theoretical propositions, but 
they all share a basic concern with the 
nature of the authority of the modern 
state and the challenges faced by the exer- 
cise of that authority. Whether the analy- 
ses of tk: "crisis" focus on governmental 
oveiload,i2 on the decline and the short- 
comings of existing modes of representa- 
tion through parties and elected legisla- 
tures,'' or on the] contradictions inherent 
in modern capitalism and its relationship 
to the 5tate,i4 alt focus on a key symptom: 
the loss Oy the state of credibility and con- 
ndcnce smong those whose continued 
support would enable it to steer a course 
between the equally hazardous extremes 
of disintegration and coercion. 

It.is Instructive to look at some of the 
indicators of the level of trust and confi- 
dence in U.S. politics. Fortunately, the 
perseverance of public opinion research- 
ers and a long-standing interest of politi- 
cal scientists in the -question of "regime 
support" have provided us with a rather 
rich data base.>^ I will draw here primarily 
on data that have been compiled at the 
time of national elections by the Center 
for Political Studies (CPS) at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan.!^ These data deal 
with "confidence" or "trust" in govern- 
ment and with^ their opposites, "cyni- 
cism" or "alienation."'^ 

The principal finding from these data 
is stark and simple: Americans' trust in 
their government declined consistently 
and dramatically during the Sixties and 
Seventies (Figure 4). The percentage of 
people whom the CPS classifies as "trust- 
ing" declined from 587s in 1958 to 197s in 
1978, while those considered "cynical" 
toward government increased from H^o 
to 527s over the same period — a com- 
plete reversal. 

Data from CPS instruments that meas- 
ure "external political efficacy" and 
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/igurt 2. Confidenct in thf Public Schools, 1973*1980 
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''government responsiveness" tend to 
confirm this shift from confidence to cyn- 
idsm.i< Thus the decline of trust in gov- 
ernment seems to reflect a more general 
trend in people's orientation toward the 
state and its institutions — one charac- 
terized not only by a conspicuous lack of 
confidence but also by serious and in- 
creasing doubts about whether the state is 
willing ;o or capable of adequately re- 
sponding to the needs of society* 

Meanwhile».just how much of a 
"crisk of confidence" this 20-year 
pattern' of public opinion represents has 
generated considerable debate. The data 
make it diffiirilt to find fault with Patrick 
CaddeU's conclusion that f.he American 
people ''aif losing faith in the ability of 
our institutions or their leacW cither to 
be responsive cr to solve IheiV problems" 
and that, ''as of today, governmental in- 
stitutions h»ve so little credibility that it is 
impossible for many people to believe 
them on anythir^."'' Everett Ladd, by 
contrast, tends toward understatement; he 
observes that Americans ''are just about 
as dissatisfied as they should be" and that 



"they are not saying anything that is very 
alarming" or that could not be remedied 
by taking care of "spotty performance by 
leaders and central social institutions."^ 
Interestingly, in sharp contrast to their 
attitudes toward government, people's 
feelings of trust, confidence, and satis- 
faction at :he personal and Interpersonal 
levels show little if any decline over the 
years. The CPS "trust in people" index 
shof's that the percentage of people who 
are least trustful rose slighily, from 21 
in 1964 to 24Vo in 1976, while the most 
trustful group declined equally modestly, 
from 38Vo to SSVo.^i Simibdy, people's 
a^es:ments of their own ability to in- 
fluence the course of political events, as 
measured by the CPS "internal political 
efficecy" index, remained remarkably 
steady (at a moderately negative level): 
The Percentage Difference Index level 
(i.e., the percentage difference between 
high and low scores) was - 17 in 1952 and 
-16 in 1978.^ In tenns of "general 
satisfaction with life" — without any 
reference to the rote of government — a 
variety of survey data concur in presenting 
a picture of only marginal changes, at 
least during the Seventies.^ 
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Ftgura 3. D«eliM In Apimval Cf Public School Bond 
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Thus the U^. public does not seem to 
be su^ering from a fenend'hialaise. In- 
stead, people's fcdtnts of dissatisfaction 
and loes of confidence are focused on the 
state and its institutions. Their skept^dsm 
and disiOuMnment are ^ed HcaUy rdated 
to thor perceptions of public authority. 
And this increased ikTpddsm toward the 
state may o^lain the seenung loss of 
public confidence in uhication. Indeed, 
the most striking discovery in my review 
of various measures of puMic opinion is 
how dosdy the data on dedining conO- 
dence in public education resemble the 
overall trend toward an increasingly 
cymcal view of government institutions. 

To be sure, survey^dau provide at best 
a limited view of rcaility. But where the 
evidence is so consistently unequivocal — 
and where the parallels between public 
conHdence in education and public con- 
fidence in pubfic authority are as striking 
as they appear to be in this case — we 
should take the matter seriously. This is 
especially true in this instance because a 
fairly strong argument sui^xms and ex- 
plains the en^Hrical evidence. 

If, as some theoretidans suggest, the 
state is progressivdy losing its capadty to 
satisfy its dtizens* expectations (both in 
tsrms of nMterial beneHts and in terms of 
moral leadmhip), or if the mechanisms of 
representation are becoming increasing 
impermeable and sclerotic, or if an in- 
herent ccmtradiction actually exists be- 
tween caintalist norms of production and 
accumulation and democratic norms of 
partidpation and equity, then it is not at 
all surprising that people's views of the 
state and its institutions are becoming 
progressivdy more cynical. And public 
education is a prime ouklidate to share in 
this more general disillusionment. After 
all, education is the primary mechanism 
not only for socializing the young but also 
for allocating sodal status and the re- 
wards that accompany it. Thus it seems 
likdy that the public sees the involvement 
of the state in sponsoring and sustaining 
public education as a particularly crucial 
gnd central function. In fact, Samud 
Barnes and Max Kaase found that educa- 
tional policy issues ranked at or near the 
top of the public's agenda in all Hve 
Western nations that they studied; educa- 
tion shared first place with crime control 



in the U.S., with a salience score of 4. 1 on 
a Ove-point scale.^^ 

Since the pubHc is so concerned about 
the performance of the state in educating 
the young, public education is a particu- 
lariy likdy candidate for sharing those 
problems rdated to the credibility and 
le^timacy of the state. From this perspec- 
tive, the »milarity in the data on conO- 
dence in education and on confidence in 
government begins to naake more sense. 
The parallds indicate that tHe problem is 
mudi more pervasive and encoropasang 
than simple public dissatisfactim with a 
particular pdicy sector. And, if we are 
dealing with a widcrran^ng problem, the 
notion of "cri^" may be more appropri- 
ate than it seemed on first inspection. 

Let me pursue this line of thought 
another way. My argun>ent suggests that 
the lr>d of public conMence in a ^ven 
institution should bea function of, among 
other things, how dosdy people identify 
the state with that institution. Data from 
polls that have assessed the public's con- 
fidence in particular institutions and thdr 
leadership over the past decade provide 
some dues for devdoping this notion fur- 
ther. Figure S, which is drawn from the 
NORC General Sodal Surveys, shows a 
considerable decline of public confidence 
in some of the institutions most dearly af- 
filiated with the state — notably Con- 
gress, the executive branch, and public 
education. But at the same time, my argu- 
ment does not account for the dmilarly 
dramatic loss of public confidence in 
organized labor and tdevision or for the 
remarkably steady level of public con- 
fidence In a dearly state-affiliated institu- 
tion, the military.25 

Thus far I have argued that the "crisis 
of confidence" in education and the 
"crisis of confidence" In the state are 
closely Intertwined. There is, however, a 
further step In the argument that — to the 
extent It is sustainable — makes the phe- 
nomenon I am discussing an even more 
serious problem. This step h to suggest 
that dissatisfaction with public education 
does not merely reflect but may even ex- 
acerbate the decline of confldence in 
public authority. 
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FkHira 4. Trust in GovtmiMRt inctox, 1958*197S 
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This argument derives in part from the fonnation of political cynicism.**^ From 

work of Arthur Miller, who. in trying to an analysis of eight different policy issues, 

shed light on the first phase of the decline Miller concluded that "the widespread 

!n political trust (1964 to IS^O). examined discontent prevalent in the U.S. today 

^*the impact that reactions to political arises, in part, out of dissatisfaction with 

issues and public policy have on the the policy alternatives that have been of* 
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fered as soluti&ns to contempiffary prob- 
lems/' Miller's article generated lively 
discussion, but his hypothesis was not 
seriously challenged. 

Entirely different data, gathered in 
1972, have yielded strong positive correla- 
tions between individuals' assessments of 
the performance of government in a 
number of policy areas and their scores on 
an index of political alienation. These cor- 
relations remain statistically significant 
even when the variables of income and 
satisfaction with one's present standard of 
living are controlled.^ Moreover, f he cor- 
relation between alienation and dissatis-. 
faction vath the performance of govern- 
ment in education is, at .40, one of the 



highest — exceeded only by the correla- 
tions between alienation and dissatisfac- 
tion with the performance of government 
in employment, the war in Vietnam, and 
ecology. 

These findings lend further credence to 
my suggestion that the decline in public 
satisfaction with the schools does more 
than merely reflect a generalized feeling of 
distrust .in public authority. Flather, the 
decline in pu'^lic satisfaction mth the 
schools may be one of the leading con- 
tributors to sustaim'ng ^ and even to ex- 
acerbating — the general "crisis of con- 
fidence" in the state. 

In 1974 Miller suggested that "in a 
system as stable as that in the U.S it 
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is difficult to conceive of the trend in trust 
continuinf to decline at the same rate it 
has from 1964 to 1970/'» But the incon- 
ceivable has happened: Confidence in 
government, after briefly kvding ofl^ be- 
tween 1970 and 1972, has continued to 
drop just as predjMtousIy since 1972 as it 
did before. 

I have argued here that attitudes to- 
ward public education have been riding on 
the coattaik of this decline. To be sure, 
people eq>cdally parents — are bound 
to be concerned abour decHning Sdiolas* 
tic Aptitude. Test (SAT) scores, school 
vandalism^ and other education-related 
factors that are usually cited to explain 
the decline of puUic confidence in the 
sdsools.^ But my point is that, even if 
SAT scores rose and vandals started be- 
haWng themselves, the overall public as- 
sessmoit of public education would be 
very unlik^ to improve appreciably. It is 
just not conceivaMe that, at a time when 
cynicism about public authority is at an 
all-time high (anid, for all we know, still 
rising), an institution so central and so 
fundamentally political as education 
could bounce back to new heights — or 
even mcklest .elevations — of public con- 
fidence and esteem. 
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